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Ask For Fair and 
Quick Payment of 
German War Claims 
Fire and Marine Companies Want 


Legislation Not Prejudicial 
to Insurance 





HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON 


House Ways and Means Committee 
to Frame Bill for Disposition 
of Alien Property 





Legal and underwriting representatives 
of many fire and marine insurance com- 
panies operating in this country appeared 
last week before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington to ask for unpreju- 
diced and fair treatment of American 
claims against Germany for property 
destroyed by fire in this country by Ger- 
man incendiaries and for losses sustained 
through the sinking by submarines of 
vessels insured in this country or carry- 
ing cargoes covered by the American 
marine insurance market. The settle- 
ment of these claims, involving many 
millions of dollars, has been in gradual 
process of settlement for several years. 

David Kumsey and Harry N. Arnold, 
insurance lawyers from New York City, 
appeared on behalf of the insurance 
companies, as did also William H. 
McGee, prominent marine underwriter 
and head of Wm. H. McGee & Co., and 
Alfred M. Best, head of the insurance 
publishing house of that name. James 
M. Beck, former solicitor general of the 
United States, was another spokesman 
for the marine insurance companies. 

Hearings Ended Wednesday 

Hearings on alien property legislation 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was concluded November 24, with 
a view to submission of a bill to the 
House when Congress convenes. 

Witnesses at the hearing on Novem- 
ber 19 argued for avoidance of discrim- 
ination against Insurance companies in 
the committee’s forthcoming bill. 

David Rumsey, New York City, repre- 
senting more than 60 fire insurance 
companies, with claims aggregating be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000, arising 
out of destruction of ordinary merchan- 
dise by acts attributed to Germany be- 
tore America entered the war, said his 
claims, while not yet passed upon by the 
Mixed Claims Commission, were es- 
poused by the American agent, Robert 
W. Bonynge. He said he was seeking 
not preferential but unprejudicial consid- 
eration and that it is an issue between 
American corporations, embracing Am- 
erican citizens asserting their legal rights 
as against German incendiaries. 

Would Defer Returns 
He asked that the committee’s bill in- 


clude provision that the work of the , 


Mixed Claims Commission shall first of 
all be completed and that the collateral 
security (the German property held) be 
not disposed of until that work is fin- 
ished. He said the insurance of his com- 
panies were against the ordinary hazards 
of fire and explosion, with no premiums 
jor war hazard nor any profit from the 


(Continued on Page 28) 











PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 


operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
123 William Street, New York 


























GROWING AND SATISFYING 


The Equitable Life of Iowa his increased its paid-for production for the 
first ten months of 1926 over the same period in 1925 by 30.8%. 


The acid test of the satisfaction of policyholders is based on repetition of 
sales. The Equitable Life of Iowa, in spite of a large increase in new pro- 
duction, has written 32.8% of all new paid-for business during the first ten 
months of the year on the lives of old policyholders. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa offers its agents unusual opportunities to develop 
a clientele that will buy additional life insurance fro » year to year. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 











Celebrate With Us 


Next June this Company will celebrate its Eightieth Anniversary 
with a great Convention in Philadelphia, to be attended by Field rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the country. 


The PENN MuTUuAL has places for capable, hard-working men and 
women who are devoted to the highest ideals of life insurance. Con- 
tracts are satisfactory, and the conditions and atmosphere of a PENN 
MUTUAL agency relationship are of the kind that creates enthusiasm 


and assures permanency. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 


























Metropolitan To 
Furnish Annuities 
For Nurses Ass’n. 


Pension Plan Prepared After Con- 
ference with Leaders in 
Nursing Field 


HARMON FOUNDATION IDEA 


William E. Harmon Is Well-Known 
New York Philanthropist and 
Real Estate Man 





Behind the application at Albany for 
a charter for the Nurses National An- 
nuity Association is a plan for pension- 
ing nurses which will bring joy into the 
lives of some of the hardest working and 
most loyal women in America. 

It is a pension plan for nurses worked 
out for William E. Harmon, head of the 
Harmon Foundation of New York City, 
philanthropist and real estate man, by 
experts. The insurance feature will be 
furnished by the Metropolitan Life. 

Few Want Nurses After They Have 

Passed Middle Age 

The public’s attitude towards nurses, 
the reason they need pension protection, 
and the steps leading up to the forma- 
tion of the Nurses’ National Annuity 
Association are thus described in the cur- 
rent edition of “The Survey,” a magazine 
popular with welfare workers: 

“In most of the professions earnings 
increase with years, giving to those who 
keep on working an increased return for 
their labor to lay by for the inevitable 
day when work must decline or stop. 
For the nine-tenths of the nursing pro- 
fession who are working on their own, 
the exact reverse is the case. The day 
leaves training school, as 
young, as pretty, as vigorous as she is 
likely ever to seem, she has a higher 
market value than ever again. 


the nurse 


Her rate 
of $6 or $7 a day may remain the same 
but as the years go by the telephone 
calls come less frequently, the involun- 
tary waits between cases are longer, and 
so also the time which she must take 
off, at her own expense, to rest up after 
an unusually taxing patient. If that ir- 
regular and little-known income of the 
nurse were to be plotted it would prob- 
ably show a declining curve through her 
working life. 

“This is one of the reasons behind the 
financial plight in which many middle- 
aged nurses find themselves. All their 
life they have worked ‘on their own. 
And they are ‘on their own’ when they 
reach an age of retirement. Some of 
them have savings; some have relatives 
to take them in. But according to the 
heads of organizations which employ 
nurses, there is an appalling number of 
women in their fifties and sixties who 
haunt the offices, asking for sure and 
salaried jobs for which they are not 
equipped by training or health. Our ex- 
travagant system of selling nursing serv- 
ice, except through the organizations 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BROADCAST NO. 43 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


1—The Aetna Life Insurance Company calls especial attention 
of their agents and brokers to their Five Year Con- 
vertible Term Plan. 


2—The rate at age 35 is only $8.93 per thousand. 


3—The total profits to be derived from selling this policy, con- 
sidering the conversion commission, are greater than 
the profits derived from selling a similar amount of 
Modified Life Insurance. 


4—We write this policy for amounts up to $400,000, on a 
single life. 


5—We will consider including our Disability No.3 and Double 
Indemnity in this plan up to our Double Indemnity 
limits of $50,000. 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE AZETNA” 
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Haley Fiske Heads 
Big Thrift Committee 


COMPOSED OF LIFE PRESIDENTS 





J. E. Kavanagh, Representing Mr. Fiske, 
Confers with Joint Commission of 
Life Underwriters on Program 





A decided impetus was given to the 
nation-wide thrift campaign in January 
this week when Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan Life, accepted the 
suggestion of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. to act as chair- 
man of its insurance division, composed 
of company presidents. This division is 
one of seven, representing all branches 
of industry interested in the furtherance 
of thrift and they all will meet on De- 
cember 8 with Adolph Lewisohn, the 
general chairman, at the Bankers Club, 
New York, to formally launch the drive. 

Mr. Fiske, in appointing his commit- 
tee, has received acceptances from the 
following executives: W. A. Law, presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual; A. A. Welch, presi- 
dent, Phoenix Mutual Life; Louis F. 
Butler, president, Travelers; C. A. Pea- 
body, president, Mutual Life; J. R. 
Hardin, president, Mutual Benefit; M. B. 
Brainard, president, Aetna Life; Edward 
D. Duffield, president, The Prudential. 

So that this committee of company 
presidents could get a general idea of the 
work that had been done so far by the 
life underwriters, the joint thrift com- 
mission of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Y. M. C. A. 
met at luncheon a few days ago with 
James E. Kavanagh, second vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, who represented 
Mr. Fiske. 

To Distribute Thrift Poster 


Graham C. Wells, chairman of the 
joint commission, presented the follow- 
ing program of activities to Mr. Kav- 
anagh: (1) immediate action on the part 
of life underwriters associations in get- 
ting in touch with Y. M A. secre- 
taries in their communities to work to- 
gether in making National Thrift week 
a success. (2) distribution country-wide 
of a three colored thrift poster which 
strikingly represents the contrast be- 
tween the man who lays up life insur- 
ance for a rainy day and the one who 
neglects to provide. (3) distribution of a 
four page folder giving excerpts from 
Herbert Adams Gibbons’ Life of John 
Wanamaker showing the high regard the 
great merchant had for life insurance. 
(4) a thrift essay contest to be partici- 
pated in by life insurance agents. There 
will be a first prize of $50 for the best 
essay; second prize of $25 and ten hon- 
orary mention prizes of fountain pens. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon con- 
ference Mr. Kavanagh expressed himself 
as highly pleased with the work done so 
far and said that he would report it in 
full to his committee. An effort will 
then be made to advise the chief execu- 
tives of life insurance companies all over 
the country of the joint thrift commit- 
tee’s campaign so that a general interest 
may be worked up. 

One of the suggestions which was de- 
veloped was that the committee of 
Life Insurance Presidents act as honor- 
ary judges in the essay contest and this 
will be recommended by Mr. Kavanagh. 





TEACHING LIFE INSURANCE 


Fred Kech, of the New Haven agency 
of the New England Mutual Life, is 
teaching the life insurance salesmanship 
course at the Y. M A. at Bridge- 
port ,and E. Everett Harkness, of the 
Hartford office, of the same company, is 
instructor for the first resident annual 
night school, teaching the insurance re- 
search and review course. The latter 
course is given under the auspices of 
the Hartford office, but agents of other 
companies are enrolled, as well as pro- 
spective agents for the New England 
Mutual Life. The course covers twenty 
weeks, and meetings are being held every 
Monday night. 


FORMERLY WITH HOME OFFICE 
M. S. Long, H. A. Scott, Jr., and 
J. Gormley MacConnell Doing Well 


for Reliance on Coast 


The Southern California Department 

of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, head- 
quarters Los Angeles, numbers among its 
field force three men who formerly held 
positions in the home office at Pitts- 
burgh. 
_ M.S. Long was for many years travel- 
ing auditor for that company, after serv- 
ing in other positions. H. G. Scott, Jr., 
and J. Gormley MacConnell held home 
office positions before entering the field 
at Pittsburgh. They have been in Cali- 
fornia for several years and at the last 
Western Agency meeting of this com- 
pany, held in Colorado Springs, Colo., 
fo tg young men all qualified for the 
rip. 

G. V. Cleary of Chicago, the company’s 
leading producer for 1925 and president 
of the 1926 $500,000 Perfect Protection 
Club, is out to succeed himself for this 
big office, having qualified for 1927. 

F. M. Walsh of Detroit, general agent 

for the Reliance in that city, is rounding 
out his thirteenth year of service. He is 
second vice-president of this year’s Half- 
Million Club as his paid business in 1925 
was $645,800 personal production. 
_ F. J. Niver of Daytona Beach, Fia., 
is nearing fifteen years of service with 
the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Niver is president of 
the Quarter-Million Perfect Protection 
Club this year and expects to make the 
$500,000 Club for 1927. 


The newly established agency of the 
Reliance Life at Uniontown, Pa., has 
just completed its first year with a pro- 
duction of more than $750,000. 





Proceeds of life insurance constitute 
81% of property left by decedents in the 
United States. Life insurance: the best 
investment in protection a man can 
make.—Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. 


MAKES $250,000 CLUB 


Leon Alexander of Guardian Life, 
Praised by President of Company 
for His Accomplishment 


Leon Alexander, of the Paul Alex- 
ander agency of the Guardian Life, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a letter 
from President Heye felicitating him 
upon his achievement in being the first 
producer to make the “Inner circle” of 


the Leaders’ Club for the year. Last 
week Mr. Alexander qualified for the 
“Inner Circle” by paying for $250,000 of 
life insurance over a period of ten weeks, 
beginning some time in September. This 
is more than sufficient business for 
1926-27 to qualify an agent for member- 
ship. The year runs from August 1, 
1926, to August 1, 1927. Only a short 
time ago Mr. Alexander qualified for the 
“Life Leaders Club” by writing $125,000 
of business in a period of nine weeks, 
although one is allowed a year in which 
to accomplish it. 








GEORGE E. BLACK DIES 





General Agent for Mutual Benefit Life 
at St. Louis; With Company 
Over 30 Years 


George E. Black, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at St. Louis, died 
suddenly last week while being taken to 
his home from his office after an attack 
of heart failure. 


Mr. Black was 59 years old and ap- 
parently in good health. Two hours be- 
fore he was stricken, he completed the 
draft of his will and deposited it with 
a trust company. He was in the insur- 
ance business a number of years, having 
started with the Travelers and then be- 
came associated with the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life with which company he was as- 
sociated for more than thirty years. He 
is survived by one son, Mallory Black, 
of St. Louis. 
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year, the trend is upward. 
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The Foundation Is Here 


N building a fine, lasting, structure, one looks to the foundation 
For a successful life insurance structure the foundation is 
financial strength. The Guardian, today, ranks as one of the 
strongest of the financially strong companies, due to its consistently 
maintained policy of progressive conservatism. 


Backed by its great financial strength, The Guardian has enjoyed 
an unusual growth in these past several years. 
1925 showed an increase of nearly 50 percent over 1924, and again this 


Knowing that the growth of the Company and that of its fieldmen 
are interdependent, The Guardian offers a practical plan of Home Office 
co-operation which insures the greater success of its agents. A complete 
and original training course is provided. A Prospect Bureau that de- 
velops genuine dollar-and-cents prospects is maintained on a basis that 
affords the fieldman upwards of 400 percent profit on the commissions 
derived from this source. Modern methods of advertising, serving both 
the. prospect and the policyholder, create and hold good-will. To men 
of the right calibre, The Guardian offers the foundation for a suc- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


New paid business in 
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Germany Not Liable 
To Life Companies 


PAY DUE ONLY TO DEPENDENTS 





Mixed Claims Commission Says Compa- 
nies Were Under Contract 
Liability for War Deaths 





Liabiilty of Germany to insurance com- 
panies on claims involving loss of life 
were denied by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, Edwin B. Parker, umpire of the 
commission, told the House Ways and 
Means Committee at Washington on No- 
vember 19 at a hearing held prior to the 
framing of a bill to dispose of alien prop- 
erty. It had been decided, however, Mr. 
Parker said, that Germany was liable to 
the dependents in such cases. 

Mr. Parker told the committee of 
awards made and claims still pending. 
The former he said totaled $141,456,723. 
He summarized these as follows up to 
November 19: 

To private claimants $99,421,998.49; to 
the United States Government as such, 
$42,034,794.41, 

Mr. Parker added that the American 
Agent estimates that claims now await- 
ing on the docket of the commission, 
and those yet to be docketed, will be 
within an outside limit of $40,000,000 

The witness said the insurance cases 
amounted to many millions of dollars for 
losses of life attributed to the Germans. 
He added that the American Commission 
felt that these claims should be paid but 
the German commission felt they should 
not be paid. The umpire, he said, held 
that while Germany was liable to the de- 
pendents of these whose lives were lest, 
it was not liable to the insurance compa- 
nies, whose losses were under a contract 
liability. 

Mr. Parker said a large per cent. of 
the claims disposed of so far have been 
dismissals without awards. He added 
that Germany is not liable for any dam- 
age in the nature of lost profits, such, 
for instance, as where American plants 
in Belgium and Germany were deprived 
of profits during the war. In such cases, 
he said, it was held that Germany was 
liable only for property damaged or lost. 


A PRUDENTIAL PROMOTION 

The Prudential has announced the ap- 
pointment of William G. C. Konow as 
superintendent for its Newark No. 1 dis- 
trict, located in the Globe building in 
Newark. Superintendent Konow has 
been administering the affairs of the dis- 
trict since June 14, when he was as- 
signed to act as superintendent. He en- 
tered the service of The Prudential as 
a clerk on June 10, 1912, and became 
an agent attached to the Newark No. 2 
district on September 22, 1913. His pro- 
motion to the post of inspector came on 
October 30, 1915. 


DAUGHTER TO J. E.. LOCKWOOD 

Manager Joseph E. Lockwood of the 
Guardian Life at Boston is receiving the 
congratulations of his friends on the birth 
of a daughter, Sally Ann Lockwood. Mr. 
Lockwood, who opened up the Boston 
office of the Guardian Life a few months 
ago in Boston, has won for himself fa- 
vorable recognition from the Boston life 
men. 











H. S. HILLIARD DEAD 

H. S. Hilliard, a director of the Capi- 
tol Life of Denver, died November 16, 
after an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Hilliard was a native of New York and 
before coming to Denver several years 
ago was connected with several large in- 
surance companies in the East. e is 
survived by his widow and one son, John 
S. Hilliard of Oakland, Cal. 


NIGHT MEETINGS SUCCEED 

Officers of the Oklahoma Association 
of Life Underwriters are unanimous in 
believing the policy of an evening meet- 
ing occasionally, with wives and mem- 
bers of the office forces invited one of 
the most successful moves made by the 
association this season. Heretofore, the 
underwriters held every meeting at noon, 
and seldom were wives or office forces 
present. 
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A Great Artist Makes the Future Safe He 


Here is an extraordinary story of a girl, only 19 years old, who has, within less than a year, won eral 
international fame as a great artist and also surprised the business world by a stroke of farsighted finan- 








cial planning. 


Everyone knows something of the career of Miss Marion Talley. Only seven years ago, at the 
age of 12, she had her first music lesson. After winning musical honors in high school, she sang Arline 
in the Bohemian Girl, and was invited to sing before Galli-Curci and Schumann-Heink. Kansas City, 
touched by her voice and her youth, raised a fund to send her to New York and later abroad, where she 
studied under the great masters of E.urope. 


Last spring, at the Metropolitan Opera House, the little Kansas City girl, now 19 years old, made 
a triumphant debut before an immense audience, which included a trainload of loyal friends from her 
home town. She was an artistic sensation. Her name topped big head-lines in the newspapers all over 
the country. A simple, unspoiled girl from the West had won laurels for which many talented men 
and women have striven long years in vain. 





But Miss Talley began to think of the future—of things she hoped to accomplish financially for 


those she loved, and of her home city which had helped her. She, therefore, insured her life in the ke 
New York Life Insurance Company for $500,000, of which $300,000 protects her father, mother and 

sister by trust arrangements; and the remainder $200,000, as we understand, is finally to be payable to - 

a trust company in Kansas City, and devoted, as she may arrange, to the musical education of talented aM 

, ° e e °° { ‘ther 

Kansas City boys and girls who may be unable otherwise to secure such training. an 

Que 
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Through life insurance this girl, at nineteen, instantly created an estate and arranged a noble bene- any 

faction—acomplishments which otherwise might be hoped for only at the close of a long and successful : 90 

life. ; hunt 

, * ° Cy 

There are thousands of men and women who, like this young song-bird have dreams of the future Eck 


. oe . fo 
and wonder how their dreams can be made realities. Miss Talley has shown everyone how to make The 


such beautiful dreams come true—how, for example— pn 


wert 
to make life safe for themselves and their loved ones— a 


tect 
fire 

Or 
Size 
to endow a church, a college, or a hospital— sma 
sery 
or to provide for some other cause to which they are deeply attached or for whose success they feel td 


responsible. o'cle 


to assure the permanency of a business— 


All such people are waiting for a Nylic agent, and the agent is looking for them. Ph 
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THE NEW LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President | = 
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Eckenrode Tells Of 
Hunting in Canada 


PENN MUTUAL MAN IS BACK 





Adept With the Camera and a Pretty 
Good Rifle Shot; Had 
Thrilling Experience 


A trip into the wilds of Canada to hunt 
bear, moose and caribou is an experience 
that comes to only a comparatively few 
persons. Over in Brooklyn there is a 
well-known insurance man who takes 
such a trip every year, usually in Octo- 
ber. He is Joseph A. Eckenrode, gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life, who 
recently returned from a month’s vaca- 





Joseph A. Eckenrode and Members 
of His Party 


tion in Canada where he had some out 
of the ordinary experiences. 

Mr. Eckenrode and his party located 
their camp at a place known as [elicien 
about one hundred miles northeast ol 
Quebec. This particular spot, says Mr. 
Kickenrode, is forty miles or more trom 
any civilized community. They met an 
Indian squaw and her family in this vi- 
cinity whose main business in life is to 
hunt, fish and trap. 

A 16-Year-Old Teacher 

One of the things that impressed Mr. 
Eckenrode was a small school which they 
found in an almost inaccessible region. 
The teacher, a French Canadian, was 
only sixteen years of age, and her class 
consisted of just five pupils. The desks 
were rudely fashioned from ordinary logs 
such as the school house was made of. 
This cabin is also a lookout for the de- 
tection of fires, a stopping-off place for 
fire patrolmen. 

On the trip they bagged a pretty good 
sized moose and also shot and killed a 
small bear. The moose was soon skinned 
and prepared for eating and the meat 
served for several meals for the paréy. 
Mr. Eckenrode told an interesting little 
incident of meeting with a bear about 9 
o'clock one dark night. 

Meets a Bear At Night 


“{ had gone out from our tent for a 
short time,” said Mr. Eckenrode, “and 
as | walked along I suddenly looked up 
and saw a bear within a dozen yards 
of me. He had doubtless smelled the 
moose meat that we had been cooking 
that evening, and had tracked it out. I 
had no chance’ to get my gun, as our 
camp was from fifty to seventy-five 
yards in the rear. As soon as the bear 
Saw me, he ran off through the woods 
into the dark depths of the forest. Bears 
are really not dangerous. .The only time 
a bear will attack a person is when he 
has been wounded. A female bear is apt 
to attack one if she has her cubs with 
her.” 

He described some of the difficulties 
under which huntsmen have to labor 
while in that-region of the world. There 
are vast stretches of open country that 
ave to be crossed to-reach an open 
Stream of water; and it is often neces- 
Sary to-carry both boats and equipment 
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Write it in the tna 


Call 
GRAHAM and LUTHER 


176 Montague Street 
General Agents Brooklyn and Long Island 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 














MINOR MORTON AT CONVENTION 





Now Second Vice-President of Security 
Life of America; Early 
Career in This City 

Minor Morton, who recently was 
elected second vice-president of the Se- 
curity Life of America, Chicago, was in 
attendance at the recent convention of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers. 

Mr. Morton is one of the well-known 
agency men of the country. He began 








over the hills and mountains. The coun- 
try is very wild and almost uninhabited, 
and travelling is somewhat dangerous at 
times. ty 

Mr. Eckenrode is an adept with the 
camera. He secured a large number of 


fine snapshop pictures, one of which ac- 
companies this story. He is also no mean 
marksman, and has during the years he 
has been hunting in Canada bagged sev- 
eral moose and caribou. 
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his career in life insurance as instructor 
and organizer in New York City, first 
with the Equitable, and later with the 
New York Life. For a number of years 
he was vice-president and superintendent 
of agents of the Volunteer Life of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and later vice-president 
and agency manager of the Atlas Life 
of Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Morton will assist in the com- 
pany’s agency and organization plans and 
his first effort will be directed to the 
establishment of agencies in Tennessee, 
which the company recently entered, and 
in the larger cities of other states where 
the company is not now represented. 





ATKINSON AT MILWAUKEE 

William F. Atkinson, Brooklyn gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual, 
returned last week from a three day 
visit to Milwaukee, Wis., where he at- 
tended a meeting of the General Agents’ 
Association. He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of this association. 















































































































CHRISTMAS AND 
EMPLOYEE GIFTS 


With the approach of the Christmas Holidays, ei 
Executives are giving thought to plans for employee J.) 


The facilities of this company in GROUP IN- 
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A Strong Company. 
Over Sixty Years in 
Business. Insurance 
in Force of $2,400,- 
000,000. Liberal as 
to Contract. Safe 
and Secure in Every 
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Cerf Says Salesmen 
Should Not Argue 


GIVES AGENTS SOUND ADVICE 





Counsels Audience to Study Prospect’s 
Prejudices and Enthusiasms; Stresses 
Importance of Little Things 


L. A. Cerf, manager of the New York 
branch of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, gave an interesting and infor- 
mative talk on selling life insurance one 
night last week at his office at 11 John 
street, New York City. It was the first 
talk he has given this year, and a num- 
ber of agents and brokers were on hand 
to welcome him. 

The speaker, who has had many years 
of experience as a salesman, told his 
hearers some of his personal experiences 
in selling and also offered some sound 
advice and a few words of caution. He 
said that too many salesmen become 
angry when they or their company are 
criticized and immediately proceed to ar- 
gue with a man. “You may win your 
argument,” said Mr. Cerf, “but you will 
never sell your prospect. It is a law of 
applied psychology that you cannot in- 
fluence and antagonize a person at the 
same time. You can’t argue a man into 
anything; you may show him that he is 
wrong, but you will never sell him.” 


Some Men Resent Haste 


Mr. Cerf was of the opinion that the 
prospect should be studied carefully as 
to his mental babits, prejudices, hobbies, 
etc. Some men, he said, have minds 
which work slowly and this type of per- 
son is not usually receptive to an agent 
who rushes in and wants to show all the 
facts of his proposition at once; whose 
desire it is to sell him quick. He said 
these people always remind him of a, 
famous Spanish saying, “As long as I 
get to my destination in time, it doesn’t 
make any difference how long it takes 
me.” 

Speaking of personal characteristics, 
Mr. Cerf remarked that most men have 
little prejudices or oddities of some sort, 
and that the agent will do well to study 
these carefully and scrupulously avoid 
saying anything that might conceivably 
give offense. He said that an agent who 
is thoroughly conversant with a man’s 
aptitudes and enthusiasms is certain to 
sell him. 

He emphasized the importance of per- 
sonal appearance and said most people 
like to deal with a man who dresses well 
and appears to be prosperous. He said 
it was usually an indication of success- 
ful persons. 

Referring to the scholarly or well- 
read salesman, the speaker remarked: 
“In my heart of hearts I respect the 


man who tells me something I don’t 
know. He has opened up new vistas to 
me. What a banal expression (as the 


French say) that ‘Knowledge is power’ 
and yet how true!” 


Must Have a Goal 


The speaker went on to say that a 
salesman must have an objective in ad- 
dition to all these other assets. “How 
badly do you want a thing?” he asked. 
“I know they say that this is all old 
stuff, but is there anything worth while 
that is not old? The Decalogue is old, 
the Sermon on the Mount is old and so 
are most good things in the world. I 
repeat, what is your objective in life? 
What are you headed for? Ninety per 
cent of the people in the world fail be- 
cause they have no objective. You have 
got to have a plan, and remember this: 
always aim high. Many a man _ has 
aimed high and to his surprise hit the 
target.” 

The speaker laid stress upon the im- 
portance of little things. He reminded 
his audience that Goethe, the great Ger- 
man poet and philosopher, had said that 
“big things are made of little things”; 
and that if we would get a proper es- 
timate of a man’s character it were well 
to see how he regards the small things. 
“The Germans say that there is no 
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Houdini’s Life “rare 


Among other insurance the late Harry 
Houdini, the magician, had $80,000 on the 
Union Central Life. In discussing it the 
company says in its agency publication: 

“It is not known generally, however, 
that Houdini was a devout believer in 
life insurance and carried well over $100,- 
000 at the time of his death. Eighty 
thousand dollars of this insurance was 
taken with the Union Central, all ar- 
ranged on income plans payable to his 
widow, Mrs. Beatrice Houdini, as bene- 
fic ii ary. 

“Houdini was ‘sold’ on the value of life 
insurance by the late S. Howard Swope, 
of the John L. Shuff agency in Cincin- 
nati. 

“Swope and Houdini were close friends 
for many years, and once when Houdini 
was about to arrange for a $100,000 busi- 
ness protection contract to shield a mov- 
ing picture enterprise, he wired Swope 
to come to New York and take charge 
of the application. Swope’s own career 
on the stage gave him much in common 
with the magician, and so close was their 
relationship that Houdini confided many 
of his professional secrets to Swope. Of 
these, Swope revealed only enough to 
assure officers of the Union Central that 
Houdini’s strait-jacket and submarine ex- 
ploits were hardly dangerous at all. 


Level Headed Materialist 


“In the matter of ghosts and in the 
matter of life insurance, Houdini was a 
level-headed materialist. He took out 
$80,000 with the Union Central for two 
reasons, according to letters now in pos- 
session of the company. The first was 
that the low net cost of the company’s 


contracts was so attractive. The second 
was his friendship with Howard Swope, 
and the excellent advice and_ service 
which was given to him by Mr. Swope, 
Manager John L. Shuff and Stanley M. 
Krohn, of the Cincinnati Agency, who 
became Houdini’s counsellor after the 
death of Mr. Swope in 1924, 

“A list of the policies show: 

“1, Thirty thousand dollars of 15 year 
endowment, issued in November, 1916, 
payable to the widow under option 2, 
twenty years certain. 

“2. Twenty-five thousand dollars of 
ordinary life, issued in 1921, as a busi- 
ness protection contract and rewritten 
with Mrs. Houdini as beneficiary in 
1923. Proceeds of this policy are also 
made payable under option 2, twenry 
years certain. 

“3. Twenty-five thousand dollars of 
endowment at 65, issued in October, 
1925, when Houdini was 51 years old. The 
proceeds of this contract are payable un- 
der special option ‘B.’ The fixed income 
option. 

“In addition to the Union Central in- 
surance, Houdini is understood to have 
carried at least one large policy with a 
New York comp.x.iy.” 


New York Life Had $85,000 


Houdini had about $85,000 insurance 
in the New York Life. In 1924 George 
Coxey, who has written lots of theatrical 
people for the New York Life, placed 
a $25,000 policy on Houdini. 

An interesting angle is the fact that 
Coxey tried to sell Houdim: $25,000 more 
than he really did and Houdini did not 
care to take the additional. 

The magician was fifty-two years old. 








CONTINENTAL BOSTON DRIVE 

Preparations are under way at the 
Boston office of the Continental Life for 
inaugurating a continuous program of 
service for brokers and prospective brok- 
ers in general life insurance. Some of 
the more important phases of the sim- 
pler transactions will be a ten-week lec- 
ture course that opens Monday, Novem- 
ber 29. There is no charge whatever 
for the course. George Douggett, the 
company’s manager for Eastern terri- 
tory, is the author of the plan and will 
conduct the lectures, one a week, at the 
offices of the company, Room 506 Cham- 
ber of Commerce building. That the 
day’s work may not be broken in upon, 
the hour of these lectures has been fixed 
at 5:15, closing at 6:45, thereby leaving 
the balance of the evening free. 





EUREKA-MARYLAND CHANGES 


The following changes and appoint- 
ments have been made by the Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance Corporation: James 
Jones of the Pittsburgh district has been 
promoted to inspector and John Hen- 
derson and Jacob Buckey, former agents 
of the Baltimore district, have been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendents. In 
the ordinary department J. J. Nolan is 
now sub-agent of Henderson & Schly, at 
Memphis, Tenn., and H. C. Tollison, for- 
merly in charge of the life insurance de- 
partment of the National Life & Acci- 
dent Co. at Nashville, has been appointed 
agent at Chattanooga, Tenn. Gerald 
Ostrom has been appointed general agent 
at Youngstown, Ohio. Associated with 
this agency will be Messrs. Libby, Lat- 
tau, and Taggart. 


WARSHAUER AGENCY LEADS 

“Jack” Warshauer, Brooklyn general 
agent for the Brooklyn National Life, 
is leading the other agencies of that 
company in paid-for business for the 
year. For the first fiscal year, ending 
November 15, his agency led in paid-for 
business, in the number of policyholders 
and in the number of licensed agents. 
This is for the entire year, although the 
agency only started operating in April, 
1926. 

Mr. Warshauer’s office is conveniently 
located in the new Court-Remsen_ build- 
ing, 26 Court street, Brooklyn. He has 
every facility for co-operating with 
agents. 





Cerf On Salesmen 


(Continued from page 5) 


substitute for work,” continued Mr. Cerf. 
“During the World War they had sub- 
stitutes for almost everything: they even 
had paper clothes and paper shoes, but 
they could find no substitute for work. 
Some of you mav have heard of a great 
man named William James who was an 
eminent teacher and philosopher. He 
said that success in life depended upon 
two things: hard work and sacrifice and 
of the two he believed sacrifice to be the 
greatest. 

In closing his address the speaker sug- 
gested some ways in which to close a 
prospect. He was of the opinion that 
once an agent had succeeded in getting 
a man examined he was about 90% sold. 














American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















YOU PROBABLY NEVER HEARD OF THIS 
Mother and Son Insurance 


I have some real ideas about a policy on the TEN- 
Payment basis, which will give a young man’s 
mother a LIFE income of $50. monthly at his death 
—the annual premium on which is about $100. (Re- 
ducible by dividends.) 

If you do business in or near New York City I will 
be glad to furnish details. 

Send today for information about this real business- 
getter. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 
General Agent 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Triangle 1912 


John H. Scott 























FIRM as the 
RUGGED COAST of MAINE 


Enduring—Substantial—Dependable, with New 
England conservatism, and too, “easy to do busi- 
ness with,’ whether as Agent or Applicant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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AN INVESTMENT-IN HAPPINESS 


—is a connection with the 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Joy comes from: 
1. Having the Thing That Will Sell—we have a great variety of policy 
contracts with very liberal features. 
2. Home Office Co-operation. You'll get it. Every help to help you sell. 
8. <A Lifetime Connection. Agents have been with us 10, 15 and 20 years. 


111 No. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. HOPKINS, Manager of Agencies 




















GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 7501 
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HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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25 Church St., New York 
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New Group Attack by 
Wisconsin Dep’t Head 


SAYS IT WILL LEAD TO SCANDAL 





Also Discusses Fraternal Insurance and 
Place it Holds in Institution 
of Insurance 





One of the longest addresses ever pre- 
pared for the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners was that of Olaf 
H. Johnson, commissioner of insurance of 
Wisconsin, who discussed conversion of 
fraternal societies into old line compa- 
nies. 

Among other things he said: 

“As to conversion to a mutual legal re- 
serve company, consolidation or reinsur- 
ance, quite a number of states have 
statutory requirements and regulations. 
Personally, I believe, that when such a 
proposition is presented in a fratern: il 
society, there should be a requirement, 
that under the supervision of the com- 
missioner of insurance the question shall 
be submitted to the membership to be 
individually voted on in person or by 
mail, and not by proxy. In my opinion, 
such conversion should be discouraged. 
The fraternal socicty, properly conducted 
occupies a field of its own no other form 
of company or association can fill. 

Should Not Be Put Into Straitjacket 

“There is no good reason or justifica- 
tion why an adequate rate society main- 
taining a proper reserve should be con- 
tinued in a straightjacket as to its ex- 
pense element, mortality savings, sur- 
render charges or excess interest earn- 
ings, other than the application of the 
Gain and Loss Exhibit and reasonable 
regulations as to expenditures for the 
conduct and procuring new business. 

“Especially is it important and advis- 
able to extend to the society, that still 
has a class of inadequate rate members, 
every aid and encouragement and permit 
the employment of such surplus savings 
in bringing the reserve on such inade- 
quate rate class up to the proper reserve 
requirements, and as an aid in meeting 
any excess of mortality cost in any one 
year on such class, after such class has 
contributed during such year in regular 
and extra contributions an amount at 
least equal to the actual mortality cost 
experienced for such calendar year. Such 
application of surplus should be clearly 
stated in the policy-contract or by-laws. 

“No society admitting new members 
only on an adequate rate basis should 
be required to stamp its poliices ‘Assess- 
ment Society.’ 

“No policv issued at an adequate rate 
and upon which the proper reserve is to 
be maintained should be required to con- 
dition its provisions’ to the ‘by-laws now 
in force or which may hereafter be 
adopted.’ For all purposes except the 
contingency of an extra call the policy 
should be a closed contract. 

“Adding the communications and re- 
plies received as an appendix, for the 
study of those interested makes it tn- 
necessary to discuss many of the details 
involved in the problems of the fraternal 
benefit society and makes it possible to 
confine my own presentation: to what 
appears to me outstanding factors for 
consideration.” 

Criticism of Groups 

During the course of his talk Commis- 
sioner Johnson made a new attack upon 
group insurance which he called, “whole- 
sale insurance run riot.” He said that it 
knowingly and wilfully discriminates be- 
tween insurants of the same class and 
equal expectation of life. He even called 
it an insolent method of competition with 
which no honest comnany or fraternal 
society can compete. If continued. it will 
be one of the practices which will again 
steer the business of life insurance into 
the whirlpool of scandal and disrepute. 

Continuing about group he said in 
part: 

“Can the emplover, under a group pol- 
icy, when he assumes the obligation of 
a contributor towards the premium pay- 

ments of employes to each of whom a 
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Payments to Policyholders 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to ey 000.00, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, and INDUST 
Policies up to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1925 









Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization. 
JOHN G. WALKER, Pecchient 
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certificate of insurance for a_ definite 
amount is issued, nevertheless retain the 
privilege of discontinuing the master-pol- 
icy and so shift the whole premium on 
the employes to. whom the employer’s 
contribution was a chief inducement for 
their acceptances and contributions, or 
compel them either, by his discontinu- 
ance, to drop the insurance for which 
they contributed, which insurance they 
may then need and are unable to obtain 
elsewhere or which, by reason of at- 
tained age or because of the currently 
higher premium makes it impossible for 
them to change to another form? 

“May not the provision as to the em- 
ploye’s termination of employment re- 
quiring change to some other form of 
policy within 31 days at attained age and 
higher current premium, in many cases 
and a number of conditions, where the 
insurancé has become such an actual 
need for the beneficiary, with the em- 
ploye’s own then physical and financial 
condition impose upon him such a re- 
straint as to compel coritinuance in his 
position and make of such compulsory 
employment a condition of servitude ? 

“Can there not arise a condition where, 
through loss of employment through no 
fault of the employe—perhaps after years 


of service—there is brought about a sev- 
erance of the insurance under the Mas- 
ter-Policy when he needs the insurance 


more than ever because of increased age 
or physical condition entailing the loss of 
all his own contributions during a long 
period of years? 
Group Temptations 

“Ts it not also true that what does 
happen in group insurance and in its so- 
licitation, is an adjustment of plan and 
conditions to meet the-objections and 
wishes of the employer so that by such 
changes and adjustments the business 


may be secured, and that to this end ac- 
tuarial ingenuity is too often enlisted to 
cater to executive greed for volume ? 

“Whether a fraternal benefit society 
has all of its business on an adequate 
rate and reserve basis, or whether a part 
of its business is still inadequate, it would 
seem a very difficult matter in the com- 
petition for group insurance to succeed, 
for the employer will be loth to assume 
the contingent liability for additional pre- 
mium or assessment the ‘open contract’ 
imposes. Group instrance means non- 
medical acceptance. 

“Group insurance, if permitted to be 
practiced by the fraternal benefit _so- 
city, would result in the most vicious 
antagonisms between societies. Such a 
group policy placed, covering many lives, 
would have within such a group many 
individuals holding membership in other 
fraternal societies, the policies in which, 
in many cases, would be discontinued be- 
cause of this reduced rate insurance. 

“The group plan with its ever present 
temptations and tendencies to go to ex- 
tremes as illustrated above, results in 
glaring infractions of the anti-discrimi- 
nation law, tends to demoralize the indi- 
vidual business of regular companies, and 
tends to stampede the fraternal societies 
into the demand for the right to also 
write group insurance. Therefore the 
necessity comes to us very forcibly that 
the group plan be kept within proper 
limitations and restrictions and be strict- 
ly regulated or prohibited.” 


“T speak as an old student of ordinary 
abilitv. to young students born into the 
same happy state, and I say that the 
acquisition of the student habit is one 
of the most valuable assets that a man 
or woman can carrv into anv line of 


life.’—Sir Arthur Keith, M. D. 





Low Net Cost Annual Dividend 
Low Rate Non-Participating 
High Return Special Forms 
Group 

Salary Savings 

Mortgage Redemption 


CAN YOU 








Edmund P. Melson, President 


WITH THESE TOOLS— 


Handle a General Agency—write a living amount of personal— 
develop and train some good men—organize a territory? 


If so, we are ready for you. 
Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


5% Dividend Accumulation and 5% 
on Trust Funds 

Double Indemnity 

Total Disability 

Dismemberment and Surgical 
Operation 
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J. DeWitt Mills, Secretary 




















What's Ahead ? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the advantages of a 
contract with Fidelity. More than 36,000 direct leads a 
year from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, operating in forty 


states. 


Full level net premium reserve basis. 


Over 


$325,000,000 insurance in force—growing rapidly. 


Write for our booklet ‘' What’s Ahead ?”’ 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 





PHILADELPHIA 


Bruce Barton’s Line 
Is Now Up To $250,000 


TOOK FIRST POLICY WHEN BOY 





Added to Insurance Each Year; Thinks 
Every Good Agent a Benefactor 
* of Humanity 





Bruce Barton, the author of two wide- 
ly read books on Christ and the Bible, 
the head of a large advertising agency, 
which prepares the copy used in national 
advertising by the Phoenix Mutual Life, 
and one of the most influential writers 
today, i is one of the strongest advocates 
of life insurance in the country. His 
total insurance is now about $250,000 and 
this has been built up over a period of 
years since the time he was a young man 
just about ready to enter college 

When he was asked the other day by 
a representative of The Eastern Under- 
writer how he got his first impression of 
life insurance, Mr. Barton said: “My 
father, who was a clergyman, deserves 
the credit for starting me on the right 
road. When I was still in my ’teens he 
wisely invested in a $1,000 policy for me 
each year until after I was graduated 
from college. Then I took over the re- 
sponsibility of it myself. 

“One thing that has always impressed 
me about the insurance business is that 
the life insurance agent does not receive 
half the credit he deserves for the great 
work that he is doing. I’ve never really 
gone to an agent and asked him to sell 
me more insurance. They’ve always 
come to me and sometimes I’ve been 
pretty stern with them. 

“But I now feel that every agent who 
has ever sold me life insurance has been 
a real benefactor and I will always be 
grateful to them. They have made me 
see life insurance in its real light.” 

In Mr. Barton’s opinion life insurance 
is thrift in its highest form and in giv- 
ing that viewpoint he coincides with the 
views held by John Wanamaker, the fa- 
mous merchant, who was the most heav- 
ily insured man of his time. 





LUNCH TO P. F. HUFF 





Travelers General Agents Compliment 
Him on His Enterprise and 
His Power to Select Men 

On Friday, November 12, the general 
agents of the Travelers attended a com- 
plimentary luncheon at the Lawvers 
Cluh. New York City, in honor of Perez 
Huff, their associate. who is adjusting 
his general agency affairs in such a way 
as to be relieved of the responsibilities 
of supervision so that he may devote 
more time to personal production. 

Official representatives of the Travel- 
ers in attendance were the following: 
Arthur J. Frith and George A. Martin, 
representing the home office in this city, 
and T. P. August, registrar. The fol- 
lowing general agents were present: 
Herman Robinson, W. R. Collins, John- 
son & Collins; Joseph A. Higgins, John- 
son & Higgins; A. S. Fleshman, Fen- 
ster-Fleishman agency; A. J. Markel, 
Markel & Rosen; Louis C. Reichert, 
Lonis C. Reichert Co.; W. W. Brincker- 
hoff, Sisley & Brinckerhoff; Edward J 
Sisley, Sisley & Brinckerhoff; George 
H. S. Rowe, Max Hancel. of the Reich- 
ert Agencv: George R. Good, FE. Prob- 
stein and Herman Robinson. Mr. Rob- 
inson presided, and in his remarks he re- 
ferred to Mr. Huff’s aggressive success- 
ful qualities as one without an equal in 
the selection of agents. 


Praises Fighting Qualities 


Mr. Sisley also spoke of the admirable 
fighting qualities possessed by Mr. Huff, 
and made the statement that every gen- 
eral agent in New York had profited by 
his aggressiveness and his influence with 
the company in making suggestions rela- 
tive to changes in forms and rates. 

Arthur Frith spoke in complimentary 
terms of Mr. Huff’s ability. Mr. August 
related incidents in his own experience 
with reference to Mr. Huff’s fair-minded 


(Continued on page 11) 
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SMALL INCOME POLICIES 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society is on the outlook for young men of some 
experience in business, but who need to know nothing to begin with about the life 
insurance business, to be trained to sell Life Income Insurance in large amounts and 
also in small amounts, and thus earn a good living. 


Some agents are successful in placing large Income Policies, but do not think it 
worth while to canvass for small policies of that kind. This is a mistake. Of course 
a large income will give more satisfaction than a little one, but it does not follow from 
this that the proceeds of a small policy payable in the form of an income will not be 
acceptable to the beneficiary. 


Many a man who feels that he has all the insurance of the ordinary kind that he 
needs, will be willing to supplement it with small policies guaranteeing small monthly 
payments to his wife and daughters for life, or to his grandchildren, or to nephews and 
nieces, or other dependents. 


MANY SMALL INCOME CONTRACTS 


An income policy that does no more than furnish pin-money to a well-to-do bene- 
ficiary will always be acceptable. 


A little policy that gives a wife, daughter, grandchild, or some other relative or 
friend $50 or $100 every Christmas, costs almost nothing, and often proves a good 
enlering wedge by means of which the agent can induce a client to apply for a large 
amount of additional insurance. 


Someone has said, ‘‘The agent who does not sell Christmas Present policies in De- 
cember is like the farmer who doesn’t take the trouble to pick the apples in his orchard 
when they a-e ripe.” 


Small Birthday Present Policies are also very popular. The agent can say to a 
client: ‘On your daughter’s birthday I know that it is your custom to make her a 
substantial present. Wouldn’t you like to perpetuate that remembrance after you are 
gone, to the very last birthday your daughter will spend, no matter how long she may 
survive you?” 


Wedding Anniversary Policies will also appeal to many husbands or fathers. 


A small income policy that will give a son or daughter enough money once a year 
to pay the cost of a vacation trip will always be acceptable. And every father can 
make himself very popular by providing such incomes every year. 


INCOME BUILDING 


Many a man who can’t afford a large Income Policy can begin with a small policy 
and take additional policies from time to time thereafter. By such a course a small 
income will be assured and if he persists a liberal income may be provided for later on. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Effect of an Unstable 
Dollar on Business 


TOLD TO CASUALTY ACTUARIES 





Norman Lombard of Stable Money 
Ass’n., Describes How Federal Re- 
serve System Is Helping Situation 





The Stable Money Association, of which 
Norman Lombard is executive director, 
is a national organization which has as 
its purpose to ascertain the most effective 
method of preventing the vast, though 
subtle, evils arising from unsound and 
unstable money, and to promote a better 
understanding thereof. It advocates a 
policy—not a method or a plan. It stands 
for a stable price level—neither inflation 
nor deflation. 

Its advisory council ts made up of many 
prominent professors of economics, bank- 
ers, research experts, lawyers and mathe- 
matical authorities. Among its honorary 
vice-presidents are Hale y Fiske, president, 
Metropolitan Life, and John A. Steven- 
son, second vice-president, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 

The point was well made by Norman 
Lombard, executive director of the Sta- 
ble Money Association, in his talk on 
“Interest of the Actus ury in Stable 
Money,” before the Casualty Actuarial 
Society at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, last week, that the dollar is not 
as stable in value as many people sup- 
posed but has fluctuated over very wide 
percentages. To substantiate this point 
Mr. Lombard pointed out that between 
1860 and 1865 the American dollar 
shrank in its purchasing power by 54%. 

setween 1865 and 1896, it increased in 
purchasing power by 190% Jetween 
1896 and May, 1920, it shrank in value 
74%. Between May, 1920 and February, 
1921, it increased in value by 70%. And 
during the first seven months of this 
year, the increase in the purchasing 
power of the dollar was 6.2%. 

In spite of such fluctuation Mr. Lom- 
bard said that the American public en- 
ters quite calmly and without thought of 
the risks which are being encountered, 
into contracts payable in terms of dol- 
lar, running not over months, but over 
years and sometimes over centuries. 
“Every lease, every issue of bonds, every 
savings bank account, every insurance 
contract, every pension arrangement,” he 
pointed out, “is, in fact, a contract pay- 
able in terms of dollars, and into each 
one of these contracts enters all of the 
uncertainty which is attached to the in- 
stability of our unit of measurement of 
value, the dollar.” 


A Situation of Interest to Actuaries 


Referring specifically to the part the 
actuary plays in some of the technical 
difficulties created by such a situation, 
Mr. Lombard said: “The object of a pen- 
sion fund, the calculation of which is a 
part of the task of the actuary, is to 
provide for the pensioner the means 
whereby he may be able to support life 
with some degree of comfort after his 
earning years are over. Let us suppose 
that the pension fund is calculated in 
1896, and that the pensioner comes into 
the enjoyment of the fund in May, 1920. 
We find that the dollar has shrunk in 
that period from a level of 100 to a level 
of 26, that is to say, every dollar of that 
pension fund, as originally calculated, has 
shrunk to a purchasing power of 26 
cents. What becomes of all of the fine 
precision and the mathematical accu- 
racy of the actuary under such condi- 
tions ? 

“It is a part of the task of the actuary 
. safe ‘guard by his calculations the safe- 
y of the investment of the institution 
vith which he is connected. It is for 
him to know something as to the rela- 
tive proportions existing between the 
outstanding obligations of a corporation 
and the value of the property pledged 
as security for its bonds. Supposing 
these bonds were issued in 1865 and ma- 
tured in 1896, During that short time 
we find that the dollar has increased in 
purchasing power by 190%. That is to 
say, a dollar in 1865 would have a pur- 


chasing power in 1896 of $2.90. Every 
$1000 bond, therefore, would be equiva- 
lent in 1896 to $2,900 of 1865 dollars. If 
the equity in 1865 was 50%, it would be 
totally obliterated and absorbed by the 
increased relative value of the outstand- 
ing bonds. The bondholders would be 
obliged to take over the property, the 
owners losing everything. 
The Shrinking Dollar in Life Insurance 
“And what of the owners of life in- 
surance policies?” he asked. “Is there 
not a tremendous injustice in taking dol- 
lars from people, in purchase of future 
benefits, when the value of those bene- 
fits will have shrunk before they are 
realized, as would have been the case if 
a policy had been taken out in 1896 and 
the benefits realized in 1920. There 
would have been in that period a shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lars represented of 74%, that is to say, 
that the dollar in the contract would 
have had a purchasing power of only 
26 cents. 
Mr. Lombard indicated the seriousness 
of the problem by calling attention to 
the numerous ingenious schemes which 


had been proposed by economists the 
world over to stabilize the dollar. One, 
for example, known as the “Compen- 


sated Dollar Plan,” comprehended 
changing the weight of gold in the dol- 
lar, as the value of that gold varied, so 
the purchasing power of the dollar would 
remain constant. Another, recommend- 
ed by John Maynard Keyes, the distin- 
guished author of “The Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace,” and how edi- 
tor of the “London E ‘conomist,’ ’ provided 
that gold be done away with ‘entirely as 
the basis of all money, that the money 
be issued by the government or by a 
designated agent of the government, and 
that its purchasing power be controlled 
by limiting its volume. 
How the Federal Reserve System Has 
elped 
Sut, as usually is the case,” he said, 
“while the theorists are talking about 
what should be done, the practical men 
of business come along and do it. So 
we are now coming to the realization 
that conscious stabilization of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, through the 
scientific management of the volume of 
money in circulation, has been an actual 
fact in this country for a period of some 
four years. The stabilization to which 
| refer is that which is being practiced 
by the Federal Reserve system. 
Mr. Lombard said that this stabiliza- 
tion had not been wholly conscious. It 
has also not been wholly scientific or 


perfect. “It has been more or less for- 
tuitous, and that it has been surrepti- 
tious,” he stated, “is attested by the fact 


that some of its high officials even deny 
that there is any power in the Federal 
Reserve system to influence the general 
level of prices, or that there has ever 
been any attempt to do so.” 

Continuing he said: “It is, however, 
an incontestable fact that the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve system has 
been dictated to a greater or less degree 
by the feeling that the stabilization of 
business conditions required that it 
should be raised or lowered, as the case 
may be. It is obvious that, if the re- 
discount rate is raised, borrowing will to 
that extent be discouraged. Not only 
will the actual price of the credit be in- 
creased and discouragement placed upon 
borrowing, thereby, but the raising of the 
rediscount rate is taken as a danger sig- 
nal by the business world. It is re- 

garded as a hint that borrowing should 
be curtailed. Business men, therefore 
adopt policies of retrenchment with the 
result that the actual volume of bank 
credit in circulation is decreased. 

Power to Buy and Sell Securities 

“Similarly, when the rate of redis- 
count is lowered, not only is borrowing 
encouraged by the greater profit to be 
derived from such procedure, but this 
also is taken as a sign by the business 
world that business is expected to speed 
up, and many business men rush to 
profit by the improvement which this 
prophecy indicates by extending their 
borrowing operations. 

“But perhaps the largest and most ef- 


(Continued on page 35) 








Another 
Step Forward 


Ying creed of our Agency De- 
partment has always been 
that it exists for two basic purposes: 
to improve constantly the service 
rendered the policyholder both old 
and new; to make it easy for the 


agent to improve his production 
record. 


In accord with this creed, two de 
cisive advancements have been made 


in 1926. 


1—A complete Correspondence 
Course in the fundamentals of 
sound underwriting and sales 
methods —opened six months 
ago. Nearly 800 agents have 
enrolled. They are already re- 


porting exceptional profits from 
their study. 


2—More recently the Company has 
founded a new Division of 
Education. Within a few 
months the Union Central will 
announce plans for personal 
training which we believe will 
mark a new era in life insur- 
ance education. 


The Union Central Life 


| 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 


Business in Force— 


More than One Billion 215 Million 
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ompetent Understudy 


\ 


The drama of Business is too big a 
thing to have its stellar roles left unpro- 
tected. There must be available a sub- 
stitute mouthpiece for the lines of the 
chief actors, to go on for the latter in any 
emergency—unless the theatre is to be 


darkened and the box-office closed. 


NY business, however dependent for success on the brains and the 

FAN personalities of its executives, can develop a useful “understudy” for 

its most essential performers, through the medium of Life Insurance. 

Not as valuable as the original, perhaps—for sometimes no amount of 

money can make up for the loss of a vital personality—but as competent 
a substitute as money can represent. 


Among Life Insurance contracts, there is one which has been intensively 
groomed to step onto the stage when a vital figure in the administrative, 
productive or distributive forces of an organization is taken off by dis- 
ability, retirement or death. This is the Travelers “Life Expectancy” 
policy, which gives the man in business an intensive insurance background 
during the probable period of his greatest business responsibilities, and at 
the expiration of that period allows such disposition as will best fit his sub- 
sequent personal, domestic, or modified business activities. 


A Travelers “Life Expectancy” contract, taken out on the life of a vital 
executive by his company, not only serves as a competent understudy 
during his active business career (by indemnifying the company for the 
loss of his abilities)—but also affords a sensible and secure means of retire- 
ment and reward, when his long and valuable service is terminated. This 
coverage is so highly specialized that it is more economical than any other 
form of permanent life insurance; yet so adaptable that it automatically 
bridges the gap between business activity and domestic leisure. Ask for 


booklet ‘A Short Cut to Security”. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICCT 
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Large Attendance At 
Sales Bureau Meet 


WAS 5TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Progress Made in Lapse Survey and 
Other Matters; Discussion of 
Institutional Advertising 





Two hundred and sixty-three repre- 
sentatives of more than 100 companies 
attended the annual meeting of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau held 
November 17 in Chicago. M. Albert Lin- 
ton, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, after opening the meeting with a 
brief review of the history and develop- 
ment of the bureau, turned over the 
meeting to John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager. 

Mr. Holcombe spoke first of the bu- 
reau. organization and described the 
work done by its various departments. 
He also described at some leneth the 
work that the bureau has been doing 
along the lines of conservation, stating 
that the bureau was planning to divide 
up the companies represented in the 
lapse survey according to size so that 
each company may compare its lapse 
ratio with the average for its group. In 
announcing a report on conservation to 
be forthcoming during the next year, 
Mr. Holcombe spoke of the possibility of 
having the bureau make a detailed sur- 
vey of lapsed policyholders to find out 
through personal contact the cause of 
their lapses. A general floor discussion 
followed on this proposal. Many of the 
company representatives at the meeting 
were heartily in favor of such a plan; 
some of the representatives felt that the 
bureau should provide standard forms 
and blanks and let the individual com- 
panies interview their own policyhold- 
ers and submit the information obtained 
to the bureau; a few felt that such a 
survey would fail because of the diffi- 
culty of getting lapsed policyholders to 
express the real reason for their lapsa- 
tion. The thought was expressed that 
conservation was a _ problem of the 
agency rather than of the home office. 

Training Report 

Mr. Terriberry of the Bureau Serv- 
ice Department, spoke briefly about the 
training report just published and de- 
scribed how the material was secured and 
what interpretations could be drawn 
from the facts presented. Copies of the 
new report were given to all of the rep- 
resentatives of member companies pres- 
ent. Mr. Niles, assistant manager and 
statistician of the bureau, described the 
work being done along the lines of the 
lapse and sales surveys, territorial analy- 
sis and agency office costs. 

Toward the close of the morning ses- 
sion Philip Burnet spoke on co-opera- 
tive institutional advertising of life in- 
surance. He cited the successful use of 
co-operative advertising by other trade 
associations. There was considerable 
discussion upon the floor. The auestion 
was raised as to an equitable distribu- 
tion of costs among large and small com- 
panies, and it was shown that the cost 
of the campaign could be proportioned 
on the basis of premium income or in- 
surance in force. It was suggested that 
a test campaign might be started in ner- 
haps one state, the companies operating 
in that state to pay for the cost on the 
basis of their premium income in the 
territory. It was felt that the bureau 
would be the logical agent to carry out 
such a plan. No action of any kind was 
taken but the bureau was requested to 
investigate the possibilities behind such 
a proposal. The meeting was then ad- 
journed for Junch. 

Life Companies and Trust Companies 

The afternoon session was given over 
to a discussion of co-operation between 
life insurance companies and trust com- 
panies. Chairman Linton introduced 
Dr. John A. Stevenson of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Co. of New York. who 
spoke on the relative spheres of ac- 
tion of life insuranre companies and 
trust companies. He made the point 
that there was no real competition he- 
tween the two institutions—rather that 
one should supplement the other, Where 
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stated income is re- 
quired, life insurance alone under the 
monthly income plan is preferable; 
where an unexpected contingency may 


a certain, definite, 


arise, and where flexibility and discre- 
tion is required on the part of the 
trustee, trust companies are better 


equipped to handle the situation than 
life insurance companies. Dr. Stevenson 
showed that real co-operation between 
the two institutions would result in more 
business for the life insurance compa- 
nies, more business for the trust com- 
panies and more satisfied clients. 

Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life then displayed lantern slides on 
a screen to illustrate the work. trust com- 
panies have been doing in the way of 
advertising life insurance. 

The last scheduled speaker of the 
afternoon was John A. Reynolds, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Co. of De- 
troit. Mr. Reynolds talked along the 
same lines as Dr. Stevenson, but from 
the trust company’s point of view. He 
said that the trust companies were more 
than willing to co-operate with the life 
insurance companies and that the great 
need today was to educate life insurance 
salesmen on life insurance trusts. He 
felt that this was a responsibility that 
lay primarily with the life insurance 
companies. He described the work that 
the Union Trust Co. of Detroit had been 
doing to advertise to the public the bene- 
fit of life insurance trusts and showed 
to what a great extent the life insur- 
ance trust idea has grown in the last 
few years. 

New Officers and New Members 

The annual election of officers and 
members of the Bureau Executive Com- 
mittee resulted in the following: Chair- 
man, M. A. Linton, Provident Mutual; 
vice-chairman, W. J. Arnette, Volunteer 
State; W. W. Jaeger, Bankers of Iowa; 
James A. Fulton, Continental of Dela- 
ware; Robert K. Eaton, John Hancock; 
©: Ff. Eaey, Minnesota Mutual; K. A. 
Luther, Aetna; James W. Simpson, Sun 





Life of Canada; R. W. Stevens, Illinois 
Life. Of these, Messrs. Jaeger, bkulton 
and Eaton are ne w members to succeed 
the retiring members. 

The following companies were wel- 
comed into the bureau as new members: 
Bank Savings Life, Detroit Life, Louisi- 
ana State, Mutual Life of Illinois, Na- 
tional Guardian, National Reserve, Peo- 
ples Life, Register Life, Springfield Life. 





HOME OFFICE VALUATION 


At the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention the following report of the ex- 
amination committee was adopted: 

“Resolved, that the examination com- 
mittee approves the practice of allowing 
as the valuation of home office property 
of insurance companies such an amount 
as will reflect from actual interest earn- 
ings from said property a net return of 
not less than 34% of such valuation. 
Any valuation in excess of the sum upon 
which the net income is less than 314% 
shall be deducted as a_ non-admitted 
asset.” 


MEN’S TABLE GETS FOUR VOTES 
Only four votes were recorded at the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention in 
favor of the American Men Ultimate 
Table of Mortality permissible as the 
legal valuation standard. A report on 
the subject was made by Actuary Cor- 
coran of the Connecticut Department. 


TAKES LARGER QUARTERS 


Owing to the expansion of business 
and the enlarging of the staff of his of- 
fice, Raymond L. Korndorfer, general 
agent in the Bronx for the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life of Boston, has taken 
over an entire floor in the Bronx County 
Trust building located at 2804 Third 
avenue. 

The annual meeting of the executive 
council of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada will be held on Mon- 
day, January 24, 1927, at Toronto. 








Springfield, Massachusetts 





Seventy-five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized by a 
group of men with unusual foresight. 
would create a personality of strength and friendliness, and conduct its 
affairs so as to win and hold the confidence of policyholders. 


During all these years this institution has faithfully maintained the spirit 
of service inaugurated at its birth. To-day it ranks with the best com- 
panies in the country and is known throughout the land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


They conceived an organization that 
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SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY HONOR 
Louis Rothschild, Agent of Lane Agency, 
Equitable Life Assurance, Tendered 
Luncheon by Agency Staff 

On Thursday, November 18, fifty-five 
agents of the Louis Lane Agency gath- 
ered at the Hotel McAlpin where a sur- 
prise luncheon had been arranged to 
celebrate the seventieth birthday of Louis 
Rotschlld, one of the popular men in 
the agency. 

He has been in the business ten years 
and during his second month of activity 
was unfortunate enough to break his leg 
in a subway accident, but upon recover- 
ing came back to the job full of enthu- 
siasm. In February of this year he was 
knocked down by a motor truck and was 
laid up for quite some time, but again 
returned to the job with the same vital- 
ity that he has always displayed. 

The luncheon was so arranged that 
Louis Lane, who had a luncheon engage- 
ment with Mr. Rothschild, journeyed to 
the McAlpin and walked into the green 
room of the hotel, where all of Mr. 
Rotschlid’s fellow agents were gathered. 
He was completely surprised and it took 
him some time before he could speak. 
At the close of the luncheon Mr. Roths- 
child was presented with a leatherbound 
book, containing a written appraisal of 
him by each man in the agency. 


F. F. LOOMIS WITH GRIZZARD 
Formerly in Charge of Advertising De- 
partment of Albert Frank & Co 

Office Will Be Opened Here 
Frank 


surance 


F. Loomis, for many years in- 
editor of the Chicago “Evening 


Post,” and lately in charge of the in- 
surance advertising department of Al- 
bert Frank & Co., has joined the forces 


of the Grizzard Sy stem of America. Mr. 
Loomis will be vice-president of the Griz- 
zard System who have offices in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Columbus and ex- 
pect to open Eastern headquarters dur- 
ing the coming year in New York City. 
Mr. Loomis, prior to his newspaper 
work, was general manager of the North- 
western department of the Home Life 
of New York for eighteen years and has 
made insurance his life study. 

The Grizzard System claims to be the 
originator of the monthly budget system 
as applied to life insurance. 


Huff ‘Lieuhion 


(Continued from page 7) 
attitude in all questions of claims under 
policy contracts. 

Collins Pays Huff Tribute 

Another speaker who paid tribute to 
Mr. Huff was William R. Collins, of 
the Johnson & Collins agency. He said 
he had always admired a fighter, es- 
pecially one who fought for construc- 
tive things; and that Mr. Huff was that 
type of person. 

Mr. Huff responded briefly, outlining 
his career in the insurance busine ss, the 
last eleven years of which have been 
spent as.a general agent for the Travel- 
ers. Speaking of the Travelers, Mr. Huff 
said that his faith and belief in that com- 
pany had been justified by its constant 
progressiveness; and that he believed the 
Travelers would continue to be a pioneer 
and leader in creative work in insurance 
as evidenced by its great work in the 
past. He referred to the way in which 
he expected to conduct his new re- 
adjusted general agency. 

“It is my desire not to be 
as ] have been in the past,” he continued, 
“but to continue to be of service to the 
company and to some of my old, loyal 
agents who have become part and par- 
cel of my old organization, and who 
would be willing to sail along with me. 

Speaking to a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter a short time after 
the luncheon, Mr. Huff said: “It is my 
intention to get a good rest, to travel 
extensively, and when I return I shall 
devote the bulk of my time to personal 
production. I shall surround myself with 
a few agents who are old friends and 
who will continue to do business with 
me as they have heretofore.” 
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Practical Suggestions to Helpthe Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





Meeting estate 
shrinkage through 
life insurance is dis- 
cussed in the current 
number of the publi- 
cation of the Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association as follows: 

One of the most vital messages that 
the insurance agent may extend to his 
policyholder is the realization of the ex- 
penses that must be paid at the time of 
his death, or shortly afterwards. It is 
true that the value of an estate is in- 
variably much less than the deceased 
thought it would be. In the first place, 
our policyholder is prone to believe that 
his property possesses a greater value 
than has been proven by the result. 

There are always unexpected and urg- 
ent expenses. Usually aiter a man dies, 
his estate ts lable for the income tax 
upon his income for the last year, but 
most men do not realize (at the time) 
that this item will be a dead loss, due 
to the fact that carning capacity has 
ceased, 

He also forgets the fact that his fam- 
ily may be in immediate need of cash 
assistance. ‘To meet this contingency, 
a forced sale of securities may be nec- 
essary. But the market may be low, in 
which case a great loss will be suffered 
by the beneficiary. 

“Then there is the moral obligation of 
the beneficiary to pay all the debts of 
the deceased, few of which she may have 
been aware of during her husband's life. 
Funeral expenses, doctor and hospital 
bills must be paid in cash, and as a rule 
must come out of whatever insurance 
policy the deceased has left. At this 
time there are many other obligations 
which crop up, and all must be paid by 
the beneficiary. 

In short, these other estimated values, 
as set up by the deceased or by his 
widow, and this inescapable shrinkage, 
may cause tragic situations for those in- 
volved. 

You will be surprised, if you ask some 
of your clients, to find how many have 
failed to provide insurance to take care 
of expenses directly following and cre- 
ated by death. 

Here is a record of estates appraised 
in the New York “Times” of October 9 
and 10, 1926, with the shrinkages due to 
expenses that had to be paid before final 
settlements could be made: 


Boston View 
of Estate 
Shrinkage 





Attitude—point of view—has a tremen- 
dous influence upon our development. 
Men looking at the same thing see dif- 
ferent things. One greets Monday morn- 
ing with a groan and “another week of 
it!” The other sees new conquests, new 
opportunities, a challenge to do his job 
better than he did it last week. 

One approaches a_ prospect already 
reconciled to a gruff reception and a 
quick “No!” He’s beaten because he 
thinks he is. The other sees his pros- 
pect as a man with a great need of in- 
surance and is cheerfully convinced that 
his mission is to supply that need. You 
will find him listed in the Fifty Leaders’ 
Bulletin. 

Cultivate optimism. Be willing to call 
a second time and a third. Don’t think 
in negative terms like the man who 
poked his head into an office and said, 
with one hand on the door knob, “Mr. 
Harris, you don’t want any insurance to- 
day, do you?” Give an important place 
in your work to faith and optimism and 
confidence. You will notice the differ- 
ence. ; 

Make probabilities of your possibilities. 
That accomplished, know where to reach 
for the application. 

Look for pearls in your oysters. 

ee ee 

He was a retired 
A brick manufacturer, 
Retired living in Baltimore. 
Brickmaker In 1885 he took a 
$5,000 Ten Payment 
Life policy in the Penn Mutual. His pre- 
miums for the ten years amounted to 
$3,111. . This is how he used his divi- 

dends: ; 

During the ten years he was making 
his premium deposits he used his annual 
dividends. to reduce the premium pay- 
ment—total dividends of $596.73. Later 
he used his annual dividends, year by 
year, to buy $1,576 of paid-up additions 
to his policy. He died on September 6, 
and the company paid to his widow 
$6,670.58, or $4,156.31 more than he had 
paid in. 

“Dividends used to buy paid-up addi- 
tions are magical increasers of the face 
amount of a policy, in this case they 
having amounted to almost a third of the 
face amount. These additions were made 
year by year, and grew to an impressive 
total,” says “Pennmutualism.” 














Date of Entry Gross Net Shrinkage 

MEN: MP NOOR Bes oe pon cas Gas $ 30,800  $ 28,600 7%  $ 2,200 

2. 31,000 28,700 7% 2,300 

3 11,800 10,900 8% 900 

4 88,700 80,300 9% 8,400 

5. 18,100 16,500 9% 1,600 

6. 149,700 136,100 9% 13,600 

7. 13,200 12,000 9% 1,200 

8 76,900 68,400 11% 8,500 

9. 14,400 12,700 12% 1,700 

10. 5,000 3,900 22% 1,100 

it. ‘ 3,100 2,300 26% 800 

12. May ‘ 16,500 10,600 36% 5,900 

Average shrinkag 
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K. A. Luther, vice- John H. Scott, 


The Agent’s 
ental 
Attitude 


president of the 
Aetna Life, writing in 
“The Life Aetna- 
izer,” on mental atti- 
tude, quotes Don Marquis, author and 
playwright, as saying: “An ontimist looks 
at an oyster and expects a pearl. A 
pessimist looks at an oyster and expects 
ptomaine poisoning.” 

Mr. Luther used this as a text for 
these comments: 


For 10 Payment Home Life, Brooklyn, 
Life Policy gives a sales tip for a 
Argument Ten Payment policy 

which will give the 

beneficiary $50 a month for life for a 

net annual premium of about $60 a year. 

Ie says “Try it on the married man 

who has forgotten that his*mother needs 

insurance protection.” Mr. Scott fur- 
nishes the argument in dialogue form. 
Agent :—“Mr. ——; I would like to ex- 


plain something wonderful for your 
mother, It will guarantee her $50 a 
month for life if you die.” 

Prospect :—“Sorry! I’m not interested. 
I have all the life insurance that I can 
carry now for my wife without drag- 
ging my mother in, too.” 

Agent :—“Mr. ——; when you were 
born you were only a few inches in 
length. It has taken you a long while 
to grow to be nearly six feet tall, and 
during every minute of that time your 
mother has been caring for you, helping 
you, and sacrificing for you. She would 
do anything—give up anything, to help 
you. Do you feel the same about her? 
Your mother is growing old, and if you 
die, she may want for many things. 
Wouldn’t you like to feel that if you 
passed away she would get -an income 
for life? I guess you would. Surely you 
could lay aside $5 a month for her?” 

Prospect :—“$5 a month—what good 
would that do?” 

Agent :—“It would pay your mother 
$50 a month for life. The $5 a month 
is based on a ‘net premium. Of course 
the dividends cannot be guaranteed in 
advance. Your full premium would be 





about $100 a year, but is payable for 
only ten years, then policy is paid up. 
lf our present dividend scale is main- 
tained your dividend each year will be 
about $40—making your net cost $60 an- 
nually. On this basis, you cannot pay 
us more in ten years, than your mother 
will get in one. Your $5 premium a 
month for ten years, will give her $50 
a month for life. Your mother only gets 
the income if you die, and if she dies 
before you do, you will not get anything 
back. Your own outlay is very small, 
and the possible return to your mother, 
very large.” 

“Mr. ; when you walk in your 
mother’s room, lay this policy in her lap, 
and say, ‘Mother, if anything should 
happen to me, I have arranged for a 
check of $50 to be placed in your hands 
every month as long as you live.’ I guess 
I am safe in saying that the tears will 
well up in her eyes and she will be 
proud of her boy.” (Make date for doc- 
tor to examine.) 

(Note.—This is not Term Insurance. 
The policy becomes paid-up in ten years, 
with annual dividends thereafter. Pre- 
miums can be paid quarterly if desired.) 
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Harmon Foundation and 
Its Many Activities 


FOUR YEARS OF FINE EFFORT 








Playground Program, Student. Loan Di- 
vision, Awards for Creative Achieve- 
ment, Social Research Division 





After four years of operation the Har- 
mon Foundation, the president of which 
is William E. Harmon, wealthy real es- 
tate man and humanitarian, has done ex- 
ceptionally fine work in many channels 
of helping social conditions. 

In its playground division it has estab- 
lished seventy-seven play and recreation 
tracts. It does this by rendering finan- 
cial assistance in the establishment of 
specific playfields and through the efforts 
of getting others to establish these play- 
ing fields. Among other things it has 
helped establish negro playgrounds. 

In its student loans division it has 
greatly helped ambitious, intelligent stu- 
dents with small earning power. It be- 
gan loaning money to students in 1922. 
By February of this year loans had been 
made to more than one thousand stu- 
dents. 


Develops Character and Brings Out 
Merit 


The Division of Awards for Construc- 
tive and Creative Achievement was es- 
tablished in 1925. Among other things 
it offered an award for a “model farm” 
program in Charleston County, South 
Carolina. 

The Division of Social Research and 
Experimentation is concerned with those 
undertakings which have not yet proved 
themselves but are on trial, the aim 
being to see whether or not they will 
merit development in a larger way. 

Under the auspices of the Foundation 
is also the Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation, the first of the religious 
movies. 

To assist in the furtherance of a char- 
acter training plan which awakens the 
child of elementary school age to a great 
personal responsibility for his daily ac- 
tions the foundation has joined with 
George W. Naumburg, of New York, 
in contributing towards the program of 
the Knighthood of Youth as developed 
and directed by the National Child Wel- 
fare Association. 

The nurses’ association annuity propo- 
sition is described elsewhere in_ this 
paper. 





RELIEVED AS GENERAL AGENT 


F. A. Smart Succeeds M. H. Zacharias, 

Equitable Life, Iowa, at Detroit; 

Continues Special Representative 

With a desire to give to his personal 
affairs the time required, Melvin H. 
Zacharias, general agent for the Equit- 
able Life of Iowa at Detroit, requested 
the company to relieve him of the duties 
of general agent and allow him to con- 
tinue with the company as special repre- 
sentative, which request was granted, ef- 
fective November 15. Mr. Zacharias has 
served the company well as_ general 
agent at Detroit, and in relinquishing 
his work as a builder, is no less eager 
and enthusiastic for the growth of the 
Detroit agency of the company. 

The company has appointed as_ suc- 
cessor to Mr. Zacharias, F. A. Smart, 
director and vice-presiaent of the George 
H. Beach Company of Detroit, and who, 
since his association with that corpora- 
tion, has been its leading producer in 
volume of business. Mr. Smart grew up 
in a life insurance atmosphere, his 
father having been one of the stalwart 
producers of the Mutual Benefit in its 
Detroit agency, and in this connection, 
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Representative Men 


Represent Missouri State Life 


ALESMANSHIP and Service are twin factors in 
modern day insurance selling. The day of the tra- 
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methods of insurance salesmanship and service as 
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Health, and Group. 
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Office reciprocated by a fine spirit of cooperation on the 
part of its representatives in the field that has made the 
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which make some provision for their em- 
ployes, puts all the risk on the individ- 
ual nurse and often, after her most vig- 
orous years, it is too heavy for her. 


100,000 Women in Profession 


“To meet some of the pressing con- 
ditions in a profession which numbers 
100,000 women, the Harmon Foundation 
of New York City has put forward the 
idea of a national nurses’ annuity asso- 
ciation, and has offered to contribute 
$50,000 toward the organization, educa- 
tional and publicity work of a self-sus- 
taining plan on a sound financial basis. 
Such a plan would give to the nursing 
profession the assurance that some in 
the teachig profession now enjoy under 
the Carnegie pension system—of know- 
ing that their old age will be provided 
for by a sure if modest competence. 

“The tentative plan was put before a 
meeting of nurses and health adminis- 
trators called by William E. Harmon, 
president of the Foundation, in New 
York, a few weeks ago. It included lead- 
ers in the nursing field: Lillian D. Wald, 
Annie Goodrich, Adelaide Nutting, Mar- 
guerite Wales, Mary Beard, Ada Carr, 
Alma Roberts, Anne Hansen; Mary 
Ayres Burgess, who has been making a 
series of statistical studies of the condi- 
tions under which nurses work and live 
and earn; students of public health ad- 
ministration, such as Haven Emerson, 
M.D., and Michael M. Davis; represen- 
tatives of the Carnegie Fund and of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., to give 
experience and advice on actuarial mat- 
ters; and members of the staff of the 
Harmon Foundation, including Mr. Har- 
mon, Mary Brady, acting director, and 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, economic ad- 
viser. Clyde B. Furst was made chairman 
of a committee to draw up a resolution 
expressing the enthusiastic endorsement 
of the meeting. 


Need of Organized Effort 


“Out-of their professional experience, 
one by one, the members of the group 
told of the need of such an organized 
effort to encourage saving by the nurses 
themselves, through small but regular 
payments, supplemented by employers’ 
contributions to ensure a pension at re- 
tirement. The informal discussion 
brought out that nurses’ salaries whether 
in public health or other salaried work 
or private duty, are not large in con- 
sideration of the training required and 
the service expected of the nurse. For 
private duty nurses they are irregular, 
and what may justly seem to the patient 
a large amount per day, ensures, when 
it is spread over unemployment in the 
dull season, sickness or vacation leave 
which the private duty nurse takes at 
her own expense, a modest annual aver- 
age. While the work is irregular, it 1s 
taking through long hours, with little 
opportunity for recreation in a_ busy 


week, and consequent temptation to en- 
joy a justifiable but expensive rest and 
relaxation when the case is over. 

“The comparatively small group of 
public health and other nurses employed 
by organizations on a regular salary ba- 
sis, perhaps 10,000 out of 100,000 trained 
nurses in this country, while much bet- 
ter off in the regularity of their income 
and in provision for sickness and vaca- 
tion, have still no margin to make sav- 
ing for old age a simple matter. ‘The 
median salaries reported by the Nation- 
al Organization of Public Health Nurses 
for nurses employed by departments of 
health and by public health nursing as- 
sociations are $200 monthly for directors, 
superintendents or chief nurses, $155 for 
special and district supervisors and $130 
for’ staff nurses. 

The Tentative Plan 


“According to the tentative plan now 
under consideration, the Nurses’ Nation- 
al Annuity Association may be incorpor- 
ated under the membership corporation 
law of New York, with representatives 
of the Harmon Foundation and other in- 
terested groups in both the incorporation 
and the board of directors. It will pro- 
vide a plan for small regular payments 
on the part of both nurse and employers, 
to insure to those who remain in the pro- 
fession a pension of perhaps $1,200 a 
year on retirement at sixty. The usual 
provision will be made for the right of 
any nurse to withdraw from the plan, 
taking out all the money which she has 
invested in it, and for death and disabil- 
ity benefits before the age of retirement. 

“The problem of financing old age for 
both men and women—in the trades and 
industries as well as the professions—is 
becoming of greater urgency. Families 
live in flats, not in the rambling farm- 
houses into which an elderly relative can 
be fitted; to the delicatessen household 
another mouth to feed is a more seerious 
problem than to the family with a gar- 
den. In the city there is less than an 
elderly person can do to help about the 
household to make his own way. The 
offer of the Harmon Foundation opens 
the way to at least a partial solution of 
the difficulty for one of the essential pro- 
fessions and one which, by reason of its 
irregular and emergent demands, has 
special need of some regularized plan.” 


APPOINTS NEW MANAGER 


“Jack” Hamilton has been appointed 
manager of the Sioux City, Iowa, office 
of the New York Life, succeeding the 
late H. M. Beck. Mr. Hamilton has been 
associated with the New York Life for 
more than seventeen years, starting as 
an office boy in the Memphis, Tenn., of- 
fice. He also worked in the Louisville 
and Milwaukee offices, before coming to 
the Sioux City office as cashier some 
seven years ago. 
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Nurses’ National Annuity Association 


Plans for Pensions Described by Harmon Founda- 
tion; Annuities for Private Day Nurses, Pri- 
vately Employed Nurses and Public 
Health and Visiting Nurses; Foun- 
dation Advances $50,000 


The plans of the new Nurses’ National 
Annuity Association, which in co-opera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Life, is to 
furnish pension protection for nurses is 
described by the Harmon Foundation as 
follows: 

It is suggested that the Nurses’ Na- 
tional Annuity Association be organized 
for the purpose of providing retirement 
annuities for superannuated members of 
the nursing profession, through a fund 
established and continued by joint con- 
tributions of each nurse and her em- 
ployer. Administration of the fund will 
rest with an advisory committee of the 
Nurses’ National Annuity Association, 
Inc., and the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

The Nurses’ National Annuity Associa- 
tion will be incorporated under the mem- 
bership laws of the state of New York. 
The incorporators: William E. Har- 
mon, Samuel McCune Lindsay, Clyde B. 
Furst, Ingalls Kimball, Lillian Wald, 
Edith M. Burdick. 

W. E. Harmon President 


The officers will probably be: William 
FE. Harmon, president; Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, vice-president and treasurer; 
Edith M. Durdick, assistant treasurer; 
Mary B. Brady, assistant secretary and 
manager; Lillian Wald, honorary vice- 
president. 

The board will probably consist of 
about seventeen members—Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, chairman. 

There will probably be a smaller ad- 
visory committee of five, consisting of 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, — secretary; 
William FE. Harmon, Ingalls Kimball, 
Clyde B. Furst, Edith M. Burdick and 
one other. 

This list is purely suggestive and sim- 
ply indicates those who have taken an 
interest in the preliminary studies. 

Organized by Harmon Foundation 

The association and its activities will 
be organized under the auspices of the 
Harmon Foundation which will, if neces- 
sary, advance or set aside in marketable 
securities the sum of $50,000 to be used 
as required for organization, educational 
and publicity expenses in connection with 
the establishment of the proposed work 
on a sound financial basis. 

It is not the purpose of the Harmon 
Foundation to permanently invest its 
capital fund in this or any of its other 
activities. The corporation advances 
funds for the establishment of worthy 
Projects in the hope that if the enter- 
prise is successful, its capital investment 





may be returned without interest, when 
such return can safely be accomplished. 
This procedure is made necessary be- 
cause the comparatively small income of 
the Foundation is largely used in admin- 
istration and new enterprises must at 
time be cared for from the capital fund 
of the Foundation, or from other monies 
advanced by the founder of the Founda- 
tion. 

After organization, or contemporane- 
ous thereto, the details of the annuity 
plan will be worked out. They will con- 
sist of: 


Forms of preliminary publicity 

Tables for statistics 

Forms—of Annuity—Surrender—In- 
surance 

Sales Method (methods of approach 
to proposed beneficiaries) 

Method and forms for collection and 
accounting 


After organization, headquarters of 
the association will be established. Then 
will come the publicity and the publica- 
tion of informative literature, as well as 
the completion of a working arrange- 
ment with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. The work probably should 
start with nurses, doctors, organizations 
employing nurses, and the public. There 
seems to be no necessity of undertaking 
anything spectacular. The line of natu- 
ral development would seem to be to 
start with one unit, i. e., some one local 
nursing association, following that by 
expansion into one community, county, 
and state after another, using the suc- 
cess of the plan in one place to further 
its establishment in another. 


Suggestions for Operation 


The division of the contributions to 
the fund is suggested as follows: 
I. Annuities for Private Duty Nurses: 

(a) A surcharge of $2 a week will be 
placed on all bills rendered, with explan- 
atory footnote, setting forth the purpose 
of the surcharge. The public, through 
the patients actually nursed, will thus 
share in the retirement fund. This sur- 
charge of $2 a week will be collected by 
each nursing association from its mem- 
ber nurses and transmitted by the As- 
sociation in bulk to the Nurses’ National 
Annuity Association. Private nurses not 
connected with any Nursing Association 
will send the surcharge directly to the 
Nurses National Annuity Association. 

(b) In addition each nurse will per- 
sonally deposit in the fund $1 a week. 
Nurses affiliated with an association may 
transmit these deposits along with the 
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surcharge to their local association which 
will pass the nurses’ deposits along with 
the surcharges to the Nurses’ National 
Annuity Association. Nurses not con- 
nected with any nursing association will 
transmit their personal deposit in the 
plan directly to the Nurses’ National An- 
nuity Association along with the sur- 
charge. 
II. Nurses Permanently in Hospital’s, 
Doctor’s or Other Private Employ: 

(a) The employer will transmit to the 
Nurses’ National Annuity Association a 
deposit of $1 per week for each nurse 
employe. Employer will thus share in 
the pension fund. ie 

(b) Each nurse will personally con- 
tribute $1 a week which will be trans- 
mitted directly to the Nurses’ National 
Annuity Association. 

III. Public Health and Visiting Nurses: 

(a) The association to which the 
nurse belongs will contribute from its 
treasury the $1 a week that for other 
nurses is borne by the patient or the 
employer. Thus the general public which 
provides funds for visiting nurses’ asso- 
ciations will share in the pension fund. 
Each association will transmit to the 
Nurses’ National Annuity Association its 
deposit of $1 a week for each member 
nurse. 

(b) Each member nurse will personal- 
ly deposit $1 a week, which will be col- 
lected from the nurse by the association 
and transmitted in bulk to the Nurses’ 
National Annuity Association. 

Protecting Nurses 

The Nurses’ National Annuity Asso- 
ciation will record the deposits of each 
nurse and patient, employer or associa- 
tion and will transmit them in bulk 
monthly to the Insurance Company 
where individual nurse records will be 
kept. 

No deposits made by any nurse or on 
account of any nurse by the patient, em- 
ployer or association will be used for the 
retirement annuity of any other nurse 
than herself; except that when a nurse 
leaves the profession before retirement, 
the fund set aside for her by patient, 
employer or association will fall into the 
general treasury of the Nurses’ National 
Annuity Association for the purpose of 
increasing the annuities of other nurses 
who do remain in the profession until 
retirement age. 

In no case, however, shall any of the 
nurse’s personal deposits in the plan ever 
be lost to her. 

(1) If she stays until retirement age, her 
deposits and others made on her ac- 


count will provide her retirement 
annuity. 
(2) If she dies before retirement age 


while in active service she will re- 

ceive a death benefit equivalent to 

one year’s salary. 
(3) If she dies after retirement age, the 
difference between her total personal 
deposits and the retirement annuity 
payments that she has received on 
account of her deposits will be re- 
turned in full to her self-appointed 
beneficiary. 
On withdrawal from the profession 
before retirement age a nurse may 
continue her deposits in the plan di- 
rectly with the Insurance Company 
and secure such benefit at retirement 
age that her total personal deposits 
will provide; or she may discontinue 
her deposits in the plan and receive 
a fully paid-up contract for the re- 
tirement annuity at age 65 that has 
been provided by her personal de- 
posits to date; or she may have her 
own deposits back in full. 


Workings of Plan 


_ Assuming that a nurse starts deposit- 
ing at age 25, and continues to retire- 
ment at age 60, her normal total retire- 
ment allowance would be $712 per an- 
num. Jn a starting group of 1,000, it 
has been assumed that 750 leave the nro- 
fession after an average of ten years’ 
service. The deposits of patients, doc- 
tors or associations on these 750 who 
leave will secure an additional retire- 
ment annuity for each of the remaining 
«0 nurses of about $555 a year, making 
a total annuity to the nurse of $1,267 
per annum. 
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H. D. Hart Addresses 
Enthusiastic Crowd 


TALKS AT McNAMARA MEETING 





Thinks It Part of Sound Salesmanship 
To Mention One Defect of a 
Proposition 


By W. H. C. 

A well-known writer once asked Wood- 
row Wilson how he came by his mastery 
of language. She had talked with Mr. 
Wilson again and again, and was always 
immensely impressed by his precision 
and taste in the use of words. No man, 
she said, ever learns to speak English as 
he spoke it: it had classical purity and 
yet it was “shot through and through 
with the feel and phrase of the man in 
the street.” She just wanted to know 
the secret. One thinks of George Mere- 
dith’s advice to Lord Morley to “achieve 
limpid expression.” And how few per- 
sons ever achieve it. 





Listening to an accomplished speaker 
is a rare privilege, and that is the reason 
that so many people in the insurance 
business come out to hear Hugh D. 
Hart, of Hart & Eubank, New York City, 
whenever he makes a talk. Hearing him 
for the first time, one was impressed 
by his gift of language. His speech is 
clear-cut with many refinements, showing 
many hours in the past spent with the 
masters of English prose style. Mr. 
Hart was addressing the twelfth meet- 
ing of the J. C. McNamara agency, al- 
though he did not confine himself to any 
particular branch of the life insurance 
business. 

“T think the greatest obstacle in sell- 
ine life insurance,” said Mr. Hart at the 
outset. “is the closed mind of the pros- 
pect. The greatest deterrent of progress 
in the world is the closed mind. As the 
life insurance salesman goes about his 
great desire is to unclose the closed 
mind: to unlock locked intelligences. I 
think the life insurance agent should 
learn to find the key to these locked 
minds.” 

The speaker hoped the time would 
come when there will be such discrimi- 
nation among life insurance men _ that 
they will put pride of craft above every 
other thing, and will look with contempt 
upon those who keep their minds closed 
to the truth. 

Unlocking the Closed Mind 


“How are you going to do it?” asked 
Mr. Hart. He then suggested three ways 








In cases where the nurse is employed 
by a hospital or institution, or by an 
individual for 52 weeks in the year, it 
will be possible to reduce the employer’s 
contribution to the sum of $1 per week, 
and still provide the nurse with approx- 
imately the same annuity. 

This is based on the assumption that 
when a nurse leaves the profession, the 
deposits that have been made on her 
account by the patient, employer or as- 
sociation will be returned to the Nurses’ 
National Annuity Association for re-al- 
location. ‘The return is made in the 
amount of such deposits to date, plus 
4% interest accretions, less a small sur- 
render charge. Also on the assumption 
that 75% of the nurses entering the 
profession and the annuity plan at age 
25 will leave the profession before the 
attainment of retirement age. Ina group 
of 1,000 nurses there probably ought to 
be a return to the general treasury of 
the Annuity Association of something 
like $500,000. In arriving at this estimate 
we have assumed an average of ten 
years’ deposits of $2 a week for 35 
weeks a year. 

The assumption that 75% of the nurses 
entering the profession at age 20 do not 
remain in the profession until age 60, 
and the assumption that the average 
nurse is actively employed in private 
duty only about 35 weeks in the year, 
are being studied in more detail by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 











28.000 PROSPECT. 











in their work. 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, “Policy 
Holders’ Month,” salesmen of this Company 
were given the names of 28,000 prospects for 
life insurance furnished by policy holders. 


THIS SPLENDID CO-OPERATION of policy 
holders was but one result of Bankers Life 
Direct-Mail Advertising which is at work day 
in and day out to help Bankers Life salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 








Established 1879 








GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 























in which he believed it might be success- 
fully accomplished. One would probably 
not be acceptable to most agents, but 
he had found it worked for him. Brief- 
ly, it is to state at least one defect of the 
proposition the agent is trying to sell. 
He was of the opinion that this is sound 
psychology; and that a man is more apt 
to believe a salesman if he mentions a 
fault in his product than if he over- 
states its merits. By way of illustration 
he told of a voung friend of his who was 
an applicant for a position with a trust 
company. The position paid $10,000 sal- 
ary, and he was allowed one hour’s time 
in which to trv and ‘sell’ the young man 
to the head of the trust company. Mr. 
Hart said he told the man whom he was 
interviewing about one defect which the 
applicant had: he thought he was too 
conservative. The executive came richt 
back, and said he believed conservatism 
to be a good trait in one who was seek- 
ing a connection with a trust company. 
In other words, he was “sold” on the 
proposition. 


The Judicial Mind 


Another way to “unlock the closed 
mind,” Mr. Hart said, was to approach 
a man in some such fashion as this: 
“T am merely going to sugeest some- 
thing that may do vou some good. but 
there are two conditions that you must 
comply with. Unless you comply with 
these two conditions T cannot be of heln 
to you. First, you must be convinced 
that T am telling you the truth. Second, 
vou must put vourself in a indicial frame 
of mind and weigh imnartially and with- 
out bias the facts which T shall put he- 
fore you.” The speaker said that if a 
man will consider these two conditions 
he has already unlocked his mind. 


Nine Vital Facts” 


Speaking of the emphasis that is put 
upon the word “service,” bv insurance 
men to-day, Mr. Hart remarked that he 
had striven to find a concrete anplica- 
tion of the term: and that he had com- 
niled from the opinions of several dis- 
tinenished wnderwriters nine vital facts 
which he felt could be advantageouslv 
sed hv anv insurance acent. He was of 
the oninion that a good many inauiries 
could be had from a series of letters 


based upon these nine “vital facts.” 


Mr. Hart said he had recently had the 
pleasure of sitting at the same table with 
five notable underwriters of the country, 
and that he had asked each one of them 
in turn to give him some outstanding 
method that he had used during his ca- 
reer of selling life insurance. Here are 
some of them. One of these men goes 
out and sells what he calls his com- 
pany’s “assets.” He says to a prospect: 
“I want to sell you $10,000 of my com- 
pany’s assets.” Another of the under- 
writers asks his prospect this question: 
“How far in the future will your present 
life insurance carry your present in- 
come?” A third man uses an argument 
something like this: “Through invest- 
ment we deposit capital to produce inter- 
est. Through life insurance we deposit 
interest to produce capital.” 





DROPS SOME CONTRACTS 


Tn the forthcoming rate book of the 
Union Central Life rates for the follow- 
ing policies will not be quoted as the 
policies in question will be dropped after 
Jannary 1, 1927: 

Twenty Payment Life Continuous In- 
stalment Policies. ‘ 

Ten Payment 15 to 40 Year Endow- 
ments, 

Twenty Payment Endowments matur- 
int at age 70. 

Recular 35 and 40 Year Endowments. 
_Five Year Life and Endowment Poli- 
ces. 

Joint and Survivorship Life Income 
Endowment. 

Personal Life Income Policy maturing 
at age 70. 





EQUITABLE CONFERENCE 


The Board of Manavers of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, held its 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Pennsvl- 
vania on Monday, November 15. The 
speaker was Albert G. Borden. agency 
instructor of the Equitable. He ad- 
dressed the managers on the subject of 
the educational plan of the society for 
the coming months, with particular ref- 
erence to snecial educational conferences. 
which will be held during November and 
January. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 


Policies backed by one of the v strongest nies in the try, havi 
saa capital, ounies 4 and highest standard of genween. arene 
Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of 
ability. Communicate at once with 
Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; Wal- 
lace L. Clapp, Associate Editor. The 
address of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








BEHA’S FIGURES CORRECT 

Superintendent of Insurance Beha of 
New York, in making the statement last 
week at Los Angeles that the rules gov- 
erning casualty acquisition cost and field 
supervision had effected a saving of 
$4,000,000, did not make a misstatement 
as some of the commissioners in at- 
tendance felt. Mr. Beha’s figures were 
not merely a theoretical calculation but 
are substantiated by the casualty experi- 
ence exhibit for 1925, published by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters for 41 stoek companies. 

The totals for these companies show 
that the ratio of production cost to net 
premiums written was 26.6% in 1923; 
26% in 1924 and 25.8% in 1925. The 
trend is downward and while it is con- 
ceivable that other factors may be re- 
sponsible, one thing is certain and that 
is that the largest contributing factor is 
the stabilization of commissions which 
has been accomplished by the new rules. 

It will be noticed that the change in 
the ratio between 1923, the first com- 
plete year under the rules and 1925, the 
latest complete year, for which figures 
are available, is 8/10 of 1%. The total 
written premiums for the forty-one com- 
panies, whose figures indicate this sav- 
ing, were somewhat in excess. of 
$500,000,000 in 1925. It is a matter of 
simple arithmetic to calculate that 8/10 
f 1% of $500,000,000 is an actual amount 
of $4,000,000, the figure quoted by 
Superintendent Beha. 





LOCAL BOARD MEETING 
The Huntington, W. Va., Board of 
Fire Underwriters met last week with 
an attendance of over 100 agents, special 
agents and guests. Robert Ellis was 
elected president; M. C. Blake, vice- 
president, and A. Keller, secretary- 
treasurer. Secretary of State G. 
Sharp and Capt. White, chief deputy of 
the West Virginia Insurance Depart- 
ment, were the chief speakers. 





FEDERAL’S NEW CONTRACT 


A two- ‘page spread in the Chicago 
“Tribune” of last Sunday carries the ad- 
vertising announcement that the “Tri- 
bune” has signed up with the Federal 
Life for new policies at very low rates 
and no medical examination. 





BULLITT A TRUSTEE 
William Marshall Bullitt, distinguished 
insurance lawyer, and former solicitor 
general of the United States, has been 
elected a trustee of the Mutual Life. 








Preferred Accident 
150% Stock Dividend 


STOCKHOLDERS MEET DEC. 7TH 


Stock To Be Increased To $3,500,000; 
~ Company Has $4,000,000 
Surplus 


On December 7th at a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Preferred Accident 
a stock dividend of 150% will be de- 
clared. Action will also be taken in- 
creasing the capital stock from $1,400,000 
(14,000 shares, par value $100 each) to 
$3,500,000 (35,000 shares, par value $100 
each.) 

Authority will also be given for the 
transfer of $2,100,000 from the surplus to 
the capital account and the issuance of 
additional capital stock amounting to 
$2,100,000 (21,000 shares, par value $100 
each.) 

In describing the share distribution, 
Secretary Wilfrid C. Potter said in a 
letter to stockholders: 


As each stockholder of record on December 
7, 1926, is to receive one and one-half additional 
shares of stock for each share held and as 
this ?will mean that where ‘a stockholder holds 
on such day an odd number of shares, for in- 
stance, twenty-five, such holder will be entitled 
to a certain number of full shares and in addi- 
tion one-half of a share, a regular engraved 
stock certificate will be issued for the full shares 
and a fractional temporary certificate will be 
issued in each such case evidencing the right to 
one-half of a share of stock. Upon the sur- 
render of such fractional temporary certificate 
together with a similar certificate, thus aggre- 
gating a full share, a regular engraved stock 
certificate for such full share will be issued. The 
holder of a fractional temporary certificate may 
assign the same and the right to one-half of a 
share evidenced thereby by making a proper 
assignment upon the back thereof, but such cer- 
tificate will be accepted by the company for 
transfer only when accompanied by a similar 
certificate, making one full share, so that an en- 
graved stock certificate can be issued for such 
full share. The officers of the company, in so 
far as they may be able to do so, will assist 
the stockholders in arranging the purchase or 
sale of fractional temporary certificates so that 
they may be presented in accordance herewith 
and regular engraved stock certificates for full 
shares issued therefor. The holder of a frac- 
tional temporary certificate shall not be entitled 
to vote at any stockholders’ meeting 6n such 
certificate. However, the holder of such a cer- 
tificate will receive one-half of the dividends 
declared and paid upon a full share. 

The stock of the corporation should be repre- 
sented as fully as possible at the special meet- 
ing. Therefore stockholders who do not expect 
to attend in person are respectfully requested 
to sign the enclosed proxy in the presence of a 
witness (who should also sign his name), and 
return it to the undersigned in the enclosed 
envelope as promptly as possible. 


$4,000,000 Surplus 


The Preferred is undoubtedly one of 
the most successful insurance companies 
in the country. The premium income last 
year was $5,250,000 ; its surplus about 
$4,000,000; its assets in the neighborhood 
of $11,000,000. 

From the start President Atwood has 
consistently followed the principle upon 
which the company was founded, i. e., 
selection. “Preferred” with the Pre- 
ferred means “preferred risks.” 

The assets of this company up to De- 
cember 31, 1896, were less than $500,000. 
In 1902 they passed $1,000,000; in 1910 
they passed $2,000,000; in 1914, $3,000,000 
and in 1916, $4,000,000. And there has 
been a steady climb ever since. 

Kimball C. Atwood is president of the 
Preferred Accident; Wilfrid C. Potter, 
vice president-secretary; George H. 
Ackerman, treasurer; Kimball C. At- 
wood, Jr., assistant secretary, and Edwin 
B. Ackerman, assistant treasurer. 





TO REVISE LIABILITY RATES 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters announces a com- 
plete revision of employers’ liability 
rates, effective December 1, 1926, for both 
new ‘and renewal business. This revi- 
sion is based upon classification experi- 
ence for the various industrial classifi- 
cations submitted to the bureau by its 
member companies, covering the policy 
years of 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, for 
which period the total earned payroll re- 
ported to the bureau was $2,125,350,986. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 
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JULIUS JONAS 


E, J. BERLET 








Julius Jonas, of the New York Life, 
the principal blind agent in the country, 
and the chief inspiration in the new or- 
ganization of blind underwriters, which 
will be called “The Philadelphia Fund 
for Co-operation with Blind Under- 
writers,” is were here in a photograph 
with Jack Berlet, Guardian Life manager 
in Philadelphia. The new association 
was formed at the Bellevue-Stratford 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The fund, to which every insurance 
company in America will be asked to 
subscribe and participate, will be used to 
furnish, in Braille type, news topics, 
sales talks, modern literature on con- 
temporary insurance business, and other 
works which will benefit these blind un- 
derwriters. 

Three speakers, cach a blind insurance 
salesman, with a seid of having writ- 
ten at least $200,000 worth of insurance 
yearly for some time, told “how they 
did it.” 

O. H. Burritt, principal of the Over- 
brook School for Instruction of the 
Blind, presided, and explained the origi- 
nation of the fund, details of which are 
to be worked out later. 

The speakers included Julius Jonas, of 
New York City; Henry G. Robbins and 
Harry Keefrider of Philadelphia. 

x * * 


The Right Rev. Arthur Foley Win- 
nington-Ingram, Lishop of London, has 
met many prominent men in this coun- 
try but enjoyed the society of none more 
than the insurance group with which he 
an golf in Hartford at the Hartford 
Golf Club a few weeks ago. He paired 
with Morgan B. Brainard, president of 
the Aetna Life, his opponents being 
Oliver R. Beckwith, vice-president of the 
London & Lancashire Indemnity; and 
H. Armstrong, superintendent of 
agents of the Travelers. Although the 
bishop played with an arm which had 
been burned and is sixty-nine years old, 
he and his golf companion beat Messrs. 
Armstrong and Beckwith. Asked how 
it happened, Mr. Armstrong answered: 
“No excuses. The best men won.” 
Oe oe 


_ Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential, has been appointed chairman 
of the Presbyterian campaign in north 
New Jersey to raise over $600,000 toward 
pensions for retired Presbyterian min- 
isters. 





H. C. FRY, JR., VISITS NEW YORK 


Harry C. Fry, Jr., president of the 
Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., prominent gen- 
eral and local insurance agents of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was a visitor in New York 
City this week. He was here on local 
agency business. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Fry and paid a visit to the 
horse show. 


H. P. Jackson, president of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity, who recently re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast, stopped 
over in Lawrence, the historic Kansas 
town, on his way East and visited Glenn 
E. Charlton, general agent of the Nor- 
wich Union, and also former president of 
the Kansas Association of Insurance 
Agents. While there he saw a sight that 
is becoming very rare in this country. 
It was a gathering in costume of a num- 
ber of Indian tribes who had come to 
attend the dedication of the new stadium 
built by the Indians who attended the 
Haskell School of Indians. The strange 
anomaly was that the Osage Indians ar- 
rived in gaily painted motor cars of a 
make which sells for about $4,000 

+ *« * 


Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of in- 
surance at Columbia University, was in 
Penang, Straits Settlements, the Far 
East, on October 15. He has sent some 
interesting postcards to his friends here. 

* * ok 


Arthur W. Stebbins, New York insur- 
ance man, who specializes in theatrical 
insurance, has arrived on the Pacific 
Coast with his family. He will be gone 
three months. 





TO INCREASE ITS CAPITAL 





Stockholders to Vote on Proposition at 
Meeting Which Will Be 
Held on Jan. 17 

Stockholders of the Missouri State 
Life at a meeting to be held on Janu- 
ary 17 will vote on a proposition to in- 
crease the company’s capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 by the issuance 
of 100,000 additional shares of stock of 
$10 par value each. 

The board of directors of the company 
have recommended the increase, and 
stockholders of record November 10 will 
be permitted to vote on the question. If 
the increased stock is voted it will be 
sold to the present stockholders on the 
basis of one share of new for each two 
shares of stock held on November 10. 

The capital stock of the Missouri State 
Life was increased from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 in 1922 through the declaration 
of a stock dividend of 100%. The addi- 
tional capital stock will enable the com- 
pany to expand its field of activity and 
improve its service to policyholders and 
agency organization. The company has 
experienced a wonderful growth in re- 
cent years. 





SUES MANHATTAN LIFE 





George Loesch, Former General Agent, 
Files Brief to Collect Fees 
n Old Business 

George Loesch, of Hart & Eubank, 
New York general agents of the Aetna 
Life, has brought suit against the Man- 
hattan Life on two points in connection 
with his contract with that company. He 
was formerly exclusive general agent for 
the Manhattan Life in New York. 

Some time ago his contract was ter- 
minated by the company. His lawyer has 
filed a brief with the court asking for 
discretionary damages on the ground 
that Mr. Loesch might be deprived of 
his collection fee after fifteen years. 
Under the law, a company cannot pay 
renewal commissions to an agent for 
over a period of fifteen years. It can, 
however, allow collection fees on busi- 
ness that is fifteen or more years old; 
and it is for the collection of these fees 
that the suit has been brought. 

The second point in the suit is the at- 
tempt to have the court declare a waiver 
on the plaintiff’s collection fees with the 
Manhattan Life; that is, to prevent the 
company from retaining a fee for col- 
lection on the plaintiff’s old business 
done while with the company. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











Fidelity-Phenix to 
Double Its Capital 


$5,000.000 STOCK DIVIDEND 





Company Had Over $24,000,000 of Net 
Surplus on July 1, 1926; Will 
Increase Dividend Rate 





Stockholders of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
one of the America Fore Group of com- 
panies, are to receive a 100% stock divi- 
dend if the majority of them vote fa- 
vorably upon the proposal to increase 
the capital from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
‘by the transfer of $5,000,000 from sur- 
plus to capital account at the Pig 
meeting to be held December at Fi 
a. m. at the home office in Ad York 
City. 

This action is not wholly unexpected 
because the company has been enjoying 
excellent progress and _ prosperity for 
many years and at the end of June, 1920, 
had a net surplus of $24,000,000 compared 
with a total capitalization of only $5,- 
000,000. The market price of Fidelity- 
Phenix stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange has advanced this year from 
$160 a share to over $200 a share which 
led everyone to believe that something 
of distinct benefit to the stockholders 
was to be done. On the present stock 
the company pays $6 a share. There are 
200,000 shares of a par value of $25 a 
share. If the stock dividend is approved 
it is proposed to pay a semi-annual divi- 
dend of $2 a share or at the rate of $8 
a share on the amount now outstanding. 

Sturm Outlines Proposal 


In a letter to stockholders sent out last 
week Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
board of directors, said: 

“In the opinion of the board of direc- 
tors it is advisable to increase the capital 
stock of this company from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 and to transfer such sum from 
surplus account to capital and to distrib- 
ute the same among the stockholders of 
the company in the form of a stock divi- 
dend. 

“The board of directors of this com- 
pany has therefore determined (subject 
to action by the stockholders, as required 
by law, and approval of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance) that the capital of this 
company shall be increased from $5,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000 and that the sum of 
$5,000,000 be transferred on the books of 
the company from surplus account to 
capital account and distributed as a stock 
dividend on January 1, 1927, among the 
stockholders of the company of record 
December 30, 1926, such distribution to 
be pro rata. 

“For the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the above described plan, please ex- 
ecute and return at once the inclosed 
proxy to vote at the special meeting of 
stockholders, called for December 8, 
1926, in the inclosed stamped envelope, 
addressed to Ernest Sturm, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 

“In the event that this increase is so 
approved and becomes effective, it is the 
expectation of the board of directors that 
a semi-annual dividend will be paid on 
the increased capital of $10,000,000 at the 
rate of 8% of the par value of the stock, 
or $2 per share.” 

In spite -of the transfer of $5,000,000 
from surplus to capital account the Fi- 
delity-Phenix will still have a _ large 
amount in the surplus account, in addi- 
tion to which there is a reserve of $2,- 
500,000 for market fluctuation in securi- 
ties and a reserve of $510,000 for contin- 
gencies. At the close of 1925 the total 
admitted assets were $51,324,538, and the 
total liabilities, except capital, $27,323,070. 

The Fidelity-Phenix was formed in 
1910 by the consolidation of the Fidelity 
Fire, organized in 1906, and the Phenix 
of Brooklyn, which began business in 
1853. In October, 1922, the capital was 


E. W. Tinsley Joins: 
Aetna Production Staff 


HAS HAD VALUABLE TRAINING 
From Field Work to Local Agencies; 
Was Vice-President of Large 
Toledo Office 
Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of E. W. Tinsley, as superinten- 
dent of production by the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Co., Hartford. Mr. Tinsley 
comes to the Aetna from Toledo where 
he was vice-president of Barker, Frost 
& Chapman Co., one of the leading local 

agencies in the ‘western field. 

’rior to his association with the To- 
ledo firm Mr. Tinsley covered the states 
of lowa and Ohio as special agent for 
the Actna. He has had a wide and valu- 
able training in the fire insurance busi- 
ness, beginning as a member of the gov- 
erning committee in C hicago, later going 
with the rating department in Indiana. 

Mr. Tinsley’s first field experience was 
with the Standard Fire of Hartford, rep- 
resenting that company in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri. In 1914 he became field man for 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica in eastern Ohio. The Aetna called 
him to its service in 1917, se nding him 
into lowa as special agent, and in 1919 
he was placed in charge of the Ohio 
field for that company. In 1921 he left 
the field and joined the Leonard Agency 
Co. at Canton, Ohio, and in 1924 became 
vice-president of the Barker, Frost & 
Chapman Co. 

Now he invades the realm of the home 
office in the capacity of superintendent 
of production of the Aetna, together 
with the World Fire & Marine and the 
Century Indemnity, which companies are 
under the same management as_ the 
Aetna. 

Mr. Tinsley will be associated directly 
in the development of sales promotion 
plans -with Walter S. Comstock and 
George I. Crosby, the latter superin- 
tendent of engineering and publicity of 
this group of _ companies. 


DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Directors of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford this week declared an extra divi- 
dend of 5%, payable November 25 to 
stockholders of record on November 22. 
This makes the total dividends for the 
year 25%, the same as a year ago. 








increased from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
The new stock was sold at $140 a share, 
par value $100, thus adding $1,000,000 to 
surplus. In the same month the stock- 
holders also voted a reduction in par 
value from $100 to $25. In the five year 
period ending December 31, 1925, the 
surplus account increased from $5,686,208 
to $19,001,402. Last year the net pre- 
miums writings increased over 23%. 


Commercial Union to 
Increase Its Capital 


ADD 





WILL $4,000,000 MORE 
Total Capital Will Then Be $18,700,000; 
w Stock to be Used to Acquire 
British General Shares 








The recent acquisition of shares of the 
British General by the Commercial Union 
is responsible for a new capital scheme 
by the latter. According to the London 

“Times” financial editor the amount of 
5% debenture stock nayable to the Brit- 
ish General shareholders is £1,400,000, 
whereas the amount at present available 
for distribution, on the basis of the last 
balance-sheet figures, is about £983,000. 
The limitation of the amount is due to 
the fact that under the articles the de- 
benture stock may not exceed £2,950,000 
—the amount of the “subscribed” capi- 
tal—and about £1,967,000 is issued, leav- 
ing £983,000 stock available for distribu-. 
This amount, it will be seen, falls short 
of the stock required for the British 
General shareholders by £417,000, and it 
is primarily to provide this stock that 
the present scheme has been devised. 

New Shares in Reserve 


The steps which the Commercial Union 
directors propose to take to deal with the 
situation include the raising of the au- 
thorized capital by £800,000, from £2,- 
950,000 to £3,750,000 in 320,000 shares of 
£2 10s. each. No decision has, it is un- 
derstood, been reached respecting the is- 
sue of this capital, and so the articles, 
it is proposed, are to be altered in order 


that the debenture stock issued may 
equal in amount the “authorized,” in- 
stead of the “subscribed,” capital. 


Further, it is proposed that the articles 
should be amended so as to confer on 
the directors the power to determine, 
without further reference to the share- 
holders, “the time when and the terms 
and conditions” upon which any new cap- 
ital, already authorized, should be issued. 
The increase in the capital will under 
the scheme permit the issue of a further 
£800,000 debenture stock, of which £417,- 
000 will be required to satisfy the Brit- 
ish General shareholders. There will re- 
main in reserve unissued £383,000 deben- 
ture stock, and also £800,000 authorized 
capital in 320,000 shares of £2 10s.. Since 
the existing shares of £2 10s. are now 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at about 
£25 the investment possibilities of these 
shares are not likely to suffer at all from 
the creation of a block to be held in re- 
serve. Should new capital at any time 
be required many of the existing share- 
holders would doubtless be glad of the 
option of subscribing in on favorable 
terms. 





NEW MANAGER OF LOSS DEP’T 


Edward B. Lilly, who has been con- 
nected with the Bates Adjustment Com- 
pany for the past seven years at the 
Oklahoma City office, has been appointed 
manager of the loss department of the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh. Prior 
to his connection with Bates, Mr. Lilly 
was state agent for the Continental In- 
surance Company for eleven years. Mr. 
Lilly plans to leave shortly to assume his 
new duties at Pittsburgh. 











STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





J. A. KELSEY, President 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secretary 





CAPITAL 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 








Statement December 31, 


1925 


° . - $1,000,000.00 
610,292.51 
135,010.00 

1,251,747.80 
2,997,050.31 
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Fire Prevention Film 
Shown By Producers 


TO BE WIDELY DISTRIBUTED 





“The Reel Exchange” Prepared For 
Screen Presentation By J. S. 
MacLeod of Fire Committee 





An interesting and instructive two reel 
motion picture, the “Reel Exchange,” was 
shown at the offices of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers & Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., New York, one day last week. 
The picture is to serve as a part of the 
fire prevention safety campaign of the 
motion picture industry. There were a 
number of guests of the management 
present at the exhibit. 

All of the corporations which are mem- 
bers of the Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors have contributed in some 
way to the making of the picture which 
is directed by J. S. MacLeod, manager 
of exchange maintenance for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. It was he who pre- 
pared the idea to fit the possibilities of 
a screen presentation. He has been a 
member of the Fire Prevention Commit- 
tee since its inception, and has for years 
supervised exchange operations for his 
company. 

“A Reel Exchange” brings before the 
spectator in a graphic manner just what 
is being done to prevent fires in film 
exchanges throughout the country. The 

icture is to be distributed to Film 

oards of Trade in the United States 
and Canada, and it will undoubtedly have 
an enthusiastic reception In every ex- 
change city. It is a part of the educa- 
tional campaign to teach people in the 
motion picture industry how to handle 
film properly. 

After three years of intensive activity, 
the Fire Prevention Committee of the 
Motion Picture Producers & Distribu- 
tors of America has good reason to feel 
a genuine pride in their accomplish- 
ments, though a good deal of credit for 
the present excellent conditions in ex- 
changes belongs to the companies rep- 
resented by the committee. 





MICHIGAN LOSSES LOWER 


Predictions of many insurance men to 
the effect that Michigan will show an- 
other substantial reduction in fire losses 
for 1926, unless the burning rate mounts 
rapidly during the final few weeks of the 
year, seem to be borne out in general 
by the reports of state agents. Although 
many small fires have been registered 
during the year, few blazes approaching 
conflagration proportions have been 
noted. Kalamazoo’s church and fraternal 
home fire epidemic early in the year has, 
so far, been almost the outstanding fea- 
ture of the Michigan fire record. 

The fact, also, that rural property has 
apparently suffered heavier losses, cor- 
respondingly, than urban, lends encour- 
agement to stock insurance interests 
which, of late, have left most of the 
field outside the cities and larger towns 
to the mutuals. 





NEW YORK LOSSES IMPROVE 


The fire loss record of New York City 
has shown some improvement during the 
last few months, according to figures 
submitted at the November meeting of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, held late last week. The better 
figures for recent months help to coun- 
teract the excessive losses of the earlier 
months. For the first ten months of 
1926 the incurred losses in New York 
City were $14,919,000 compared with 
$14,417,000 last year. For the New Jer- 
sey territory the incurred losses were 
$1,170,000 last year, against only $814,000 
for the first ten months of this year. 





HARMONIA CAPITAL DOUBLED 


Stockholders of the Harmonia of 
Buffalo, one of the Home group of com- 
panies, last week approved the recom- 
mendation of the directors that the cap- 
ital be increased from $200,000 to $500,- 
000, with $300,000 also being added to the 
surplus through the sale of the new 
stock at twice the par value. 





NEW DEPUTY NAMED 
F. E. Kellogg Succeeds Wm. Watkinson INCORPORATED 1868 


As Deputy Insurance Commissioner 


Wiliam Watkinson,'who resined as || he Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


deputy insurance commissioner of 


Georgia recently to accept a place with 
the General Exchange Insurance, . OF NEW JERSEY 


























for- 
mally rélinquished his office last week TRENTON, N. J 
to F. E. Kellogg, his successor. a ae 
fh he office of deputy insurance com- O. J. PRIOR, President W. Mz. CROZER, Secretary 
missioner of Georgia is one of the im- 
portant posts in the office of Comptroller Lo—= —— 





General William <A, Wright, ex-officio 
state insurance commissioner. Mr. Wat- 
kinson occupied the post for several 
years and leaves it with an excellent rec- 
ord. Mr. Kellogg’s selection is regarded 
as an appropriate one, as he is conver- 
sant with the details of the business and 
has a grasp of the methods in use in 


the promise that, in all probability, the whose resignation is effective January 
chiefs would act on the matter at the 1, 1927. Mr. Walker’s headquarters will 
summer session. It was agreed in dis- be at Orlando. ie several years he was 
cussing the measure that the wooden with the South-Eastern Underwriters 
shingle is among the chief fire menaces Association and since then with the spe- 

and that its gradual elimination through cial risk department of the Southern 
prohibition of its use in new construc- branch of the New York Underwriters. 





ic aheke. tion would be a long step forward in fire 
prevention. Many Michigan cities and AGENTS FOR SUPERIOR 

SER es LeeEe villages now have local ordinances ban- O’Brien & O’Brien of New York City 
MICHIGAN MAY BAN SHINGLES ning the shingle, among them some of have been appointed New York City and 
That Michigan fire chiefs will eventu- the very communities which formerly New York suburban agents, and also 
ally go on record in favor of a state had prosperous shingle-making indus- country-wide binding agents for the Su- 
law against the wooden shingle was indi- ties. 4 «ai  perior Fire, one of the Firemen’s of 
oe ee semi- — rgeg » of the a ee eae Newark fleet of companics. The Su- 
chiefs’ state association held at Kalama- verior ire has a capital of $1,000,000 and 
zoo recently. Consideration of such a FLORIDA STATE AGENT ; policyholders aeie bf $1,675,013. 
recommendation to the state legisuature The New York Underwriters has ap- O’Brien & O’Brien represent a number 
was placed in the hands of the legisla- pointed Richard Walker as state agent of well-known fire and casualty com- 


tive committee of the association with for llorida to succeed Wharton Mitchell, panies. 








LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President and Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


JANUARY Ist, 1926 STATEMENTS 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 





ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 





$21,285,738.13 $9,955,309.55 $5,000,000.00 $6,330,428.58 $11,330,428.58 
ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 5,800,834.29 $3,461,203.02 $1,000,000.00 $1,339,631.27 $ 2,339,631.27 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 4,478,484.10 $2,971,049.18 $ 600,000.00 $ 907,434.92 $ 1,507,434.92 
ORGANIZED 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 5,508,164.57 $4,071 ,227.38 $1,000,000.00 $ 436,937.19 $ 1,436,937.19 
ORGANIZED 1871 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,872,321.76 $3,197,308.18 $1,000,900.00 $ 675,013.58 $ 1,675,013.58 
ORGANIZED 1870 
CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$ 6,564,842.84 $4,763,794.03 $1,000,000.00 $ 801,048.81 $ 1,801,048.81 
ORGANIZED 1886 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 915,931.65 $ 72,839.60 $ 300,000.00 $ 543,092.05 $ 843,092.05 























TOTAL ASSETS TOTAL LIABILITIES TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$49,426,317.34 $28,492,730.94 $22,498,413.63 


HOME OFFICES 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA. CONCORD, N. H. MILWAUKEE, WIS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Western Department Pacific Department 
H. A. CLARK, Manager W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
844 Rush Street 60 Sansome Street 
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How one big agency increased 
premiums by reducing them! 


EW clients don’t count for much 
unless your expirations are safe 





between their present premiums and 
the lower rate will go into effect as 


















































and tight against competition. Here’s 
the course followed by the biggest 
agency in a certain state that not 
only protected expirations of fire- 
policies but actually resulted in 
increased premiums. 


They anticipated competition. They 
sold owners of unprotected fire risks on 
installing sprinkler equipment out of 
savings in premiums. And the clients’ 
appreciation of this disinterested serv- 
ice led to the writing of considerably 
more business than was represented by 
the temporary reduction in fire pre- 
miums. 


Make your unprotected fire-risks se- 
cure against competition. Make your- 
self so solid with these owners that no 
one else will have a chance to sell Use 
and Occupancy, Plate Glass, Wind 
Storm and allied lines. 


Tell these owners that the difference 





soon as sprinklers are installed. Show 
them how the savings in insurance 
can be used to pay for the sprinkler 
equipment on our well known plan of 
deferred payments. Often owners do 
not have to pay a dollar above their 
insurance savings. 


And tell them the surest way to get 
sound, dependable service in both 
financing and installation is to have 
them handled by Grinnell Company — 
the pioneer and leading sprinkler 
company in America. It assumes full 
responsibility for every phase of the 
undertaking — no part of the work is 
farmed out to local contractors. 


Read how this proposition has 
proved a winner for other big agents. 
Send for a copy of ‘“The Local Agent 
and Automatic Sprinklers.’’ It’s free. 
Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 253 
W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 





Important Facts for Agents to consider 





1. Grinnell Company is not 
affiliated in any way, with 
any insurance office. Local 
agents may, therefore, freely 
come to us with any case 
and be sure that our co- 
operation will help them 
hold their lines intact. 


2. Grinnell service in engi- 
neering and installation is 
national, so that localagents 
get close personal contact 
with our representatives in 


all principal cities. 


3. The reputation of The 
Grinnell System is unques- 
tioned. Local agents may, 
therefore, urge sprinkler in- 
stallation in the knowledge 
that performance will match 
their promises. 


4. Grinnell handles the 
whole undertaking—financ- 
ing, estimating, engineering 
and installation. 











Grinnell Co., Inc., 253 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 





a 


~ GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


Cut this out and mail at once 


_ “The Local Agent and Automatic Sprinklers” 


A complete, authoritative booklet sent free on request. 
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You-And The Risk 


of Ownership 


WNERSHIP has its responsibilities and risks. Everyone you know, who is the owner of 
property or the owner of a business in rented property, needs protection against the 


risk of ownership. 


What does it profit a man to accumulate and acquire 
valuable properties if an injury to the public on his prem- 
ises can cause him great loss? How common is the 
knowledge that every day opportunities occur in and 
about a factory for injury to the public, for which the 
owner or renter can be held liable? How many people 
know that every home owner is constantly in the shadow 
of possible large damage claims? 


Your selling job has not been done thoroughly if you 
are delivering insurance policies and are not including 
Public Liability policies. Never sell a Burglary, Fire or 
Auto Policy to a home owner without an explanation of 
the necessity for P. L. coverage. Never sell a Compen- 
sation Policy without P. L—it is very poor business. 
Consider the extra profits that are yours when you sell 
Public Liability insurance with all other policies. And 
it is your responsibility to see that your policyholders are 
adequately covered. Like all London Guarantee insur- 
ance, good natured friendly “Super Service” for the 
agent goes with every P. L. Policy. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 


WANMEE 
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IN. SURE’S 


OBSERVATIONS 





ILLUSION 


“Did you ever taste orange-peel and 
water?” 

Mr. Swiveller replied that he had never 
tasted that ardent liquor. 

“If you make believe very much, it’s 
quite nice,” said the small servant, “but 
if you don’t, you know, it seems as if it 
would bear a litthe more seasoning, cer- 

tainly.” 

DICKENS. The Old Curiosity Shop. 


Orange-peel insurance is something which 
some people are tightly closing their eyes to 
and accepting as the real thing. “At Cost” 
Insurance is an illusion that will be blasted in 
any fair-thinking individual’s mind who has 
the facts and the power of right reasoning. 

A substitute is always a substitute, and syn- 
thetic insurance is no more convincing than 
orange juice made from the peels. 


IT’S ONLY NATURAL 


In our national parks where animal life is 
protected, the bear and the deer are so tame 
that they will eat out of your hand and let 
you pet them—if you approach them in a 
manner so as not to startle them, for they 
are shy by nature and easily frightened. Your 
approach determines whether or not you will 
make friends with them. 

And so it is with selling. Your manner of 
approach often times determines whether or 
not you will have the opportunity to make 
your presentation under the most favorable 
conditions, or whether you will have the op- 
portunity at all. 

Then, have something worth while to pre- 
sent—Make your story vital and interesting. 
If your presentation the first time is not worth 
the prospect’s time and attention, you may not 
have another opportunity. 

Even the so-called dumb animals in our 
parks only sniff at the food you offer them 
if it does not come up to their expectations. 
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Blame Dean Schedule 
For Rate Advances 

INEQUITABLE APP LICATION 

Agents Changed When Lower Rates 


Were Foreseen; Otherwise Old 
Policies Were Extended 


There is some difference of opinion in 
Massachusetts as to the reason for the 
recent advance in rates by the New Eng 
land Insurance Exchang: On one side 
it is admitted that the severe underwrit 
ing loss which the fire companics have 
sustained for some time past is respon 
sibk This loss for the past tive years 
has averaged 60.3%, which is unusual 
1ol Massachusetts, i tate that ha al 
ways given a good account of itself from 
an underwriting. standpoint 


On the other hand there are those that 
attribute the fact that the companies are 


feeling pinched over their results in Mas 
sachusetts to the application of the Dean 
schedule In many instances it has been 
found that this schedule has brought re 

duction of rates At the time it wa ap 
plied there was a great rush on the part 
of some of the agents who felt reason 
ably sure that the application of the 
schedule would bring about in advanes 
on some of their insured’s risks to can 
cel and rewrite the policy so that it 
would run for the term before the sched 

ule would be applied This was done 


generally in cases where an advance was 
expe cted. 
For this reason the companies have not 


received the benefit of the Dean sched 
ule as regards advancing and will not for 
a time yet. On the other hand whers 
the agents knew the application of the 
Dean schedule would bring reduction ot 


rates there was no cancellation and re 
writing. It is understood that there will 
be several modifications of the schedule 
and there has been a proposal to rewrite 
the state undef such modified schedule. 

If this was done it would take two 
years for companies to receive any bene 
fit from it. The general fecling was that 
a quicker advance in rates was necessary 


and this has resulted. ‘The exchange was 
promulgated and advanced on policies 
written to take effect on or aiter Novy 
vember 13, 1926, in much of the Massa 
chusetts territory, and the advances ar¢ 


to be charged over and above to all rates 
taking effect prior to November 30 1926 
Kor all building specifically rated there 
is an advance of 5% to the building rat 
and 15% to the content rate. 

In such communities where there has 
been a reduction of 5% on building and 
3% on contents previously made these 
reductions are to be first figured and 
then the 5% and 15% advances applied. 
Where net rates not subject to percent 
age reduction have been promulgated 
advances are to be added to these net 
rates. 


SPRINKLER WARNING 

Manager Willis O. Robb of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange has is 
sued a warning to owners of automatic 
sprinkler equipments to take precau- 
tions against the systems becoming im- 
paired by freezing. He says that the 
automatic sprinkler department of the 
Exchange is prepared to advise and co 
operate, gratis, with insureds to obtain 
immediate emergency service from the 
sprinkler installing companies. 


SPRINKLER RATES UNCHANGED 

The Sprinkler Leakage Conference de- 
ferred taking any action of the sug- 
gested rates increases at its recent meet 
ing in New York City. One suggestion 
was that a mandatory limitation of at 
least 25% co-insurance be accepted. 
Members favored rate increases, the sug- 
gested increases ranging from 10% to 
75%. The whole matter was turned 
back to the committee for further con 
sideration. 


WALTER S. STONE DIES 
Walter S. Stone, senior member of the 
Louisville, Ky., local agency of Stone 
& Gnau, died on Monday, November 15, 
in that city. He was seventy-one years 
of age. 
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HEADS INLAND MARINE DEP’T 


A. W. Barthelmes Comes to America 
Fore Group From Prominent 
Agency in Boston 

\n announcement of much interest 
made in Boston this week is to the effect 
that A. Wesley Barthelmes has accepted 
an adfer irom the America Fore Group 
to become manager of the inland marine 
department at the home office in New 
York City. For the past eight years 
Mr. Barthelmes has been in charge of 
a similar department for Kaler, Carney 
& Liffler of Boston, agents for the Con- 
tinental and other prominent companies. 
Hie has done an important amount. of 
constructive work in the New Englad 
ficld for these compaies. 

Kor a number of months past he has 
been with the “Insurance Age Journal” 


of Boston as associate editor and 
his articles in that publication have 
attracted widespread attention. Mr. 


Barthelmes is only thirty years of age. 
He will enter upon his new duties as 
soon aS a successor is found for hirh 
in the WKaler, Carney & Liffler business. 


TRIBUTE TO W. B. HENDERSON 

The death last week in Boston of Wal- 
ter B. Hnderson, senior member of John 
C. Paige & Co., has caused widespread 
regret among many insurance men in 
Boston, New York and other centers 
where Mr. Henderson was known. C. E. 
Belcher, editor of the “Standard” of 
Boston, is one who pays a fine tribute to 
him. tle says of him, in part: 

“He was a man of modest speech and 
manner and the prominence and success 
he attained made no difference in tms 
respect. In our many conferences be- 
fore his health failed he was the same 
quict spoken, sympathetic man whom | 
first met more than twenty-five years 
ago in the old offices at 20 Kilby street. 
Seasoned with the years and measuring 
up fully to his increased responsibilities, 
he had no trace of excess dignity or ex- 
aggerated ego. Throughout his whole 
carcer he maintained the poise and 
friendliness which usually accompanies 
fine character and real ability.” 


W. A. REED A SPECIAL 


Winfield A. Reed, formerly New Eng- 
land manager of the defunct Integrity 
Mutual Casualty, which was afhiated 
with the Ohio Millers Mutual Fire, has 
been appointed special agent in New 
kngland for the Glen Cove Mutual ot 
Glen Cove, N. Y. Mr. Reed is tho. ough- 
ly experienced in field work and has a 
wide acquaintance among the local agents 
of New England. For two years he was 
the field representative of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 


LISTS OF NEW AGENTS 

A record kept by the agency clerk at 
the Massachusetts Insurance Vepartment 
of Licenses issued over a period of sev- 
en months, beginning February 16, 1925, 
shows that licenses were granted upon 
appointments from domestic companies 
to 1436 new men and 1,891 licenses were 
issued to agents of foreign companies, 
also all new men in the business, that is, 
without previous experience as insurance 
agents, 


INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 

Directors of the Homestead Fire of 
Baltimore have increased the dividend 
rate on the capital stock from 4% to 6% 
by declaring a 3% semi-annual dividend, 
payable January 1, 1927, to stockholders 
of record on December 15. 


C. W. JOHNSON CHAIRMAN 

C. W. Johnson, assistant secretary of 
the Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica, has been elected chairman of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion for the coming year. J. Burns AI- 
len, of Tredick & Co., has been elected 
vice-chairman; J. Sanderson Trump was 
re-clected secretary-treasurer, and Paul 
M. Fell was reappointed assistant sec- 
retary. 


SLi es 


Emenee ms 


First Live Wire interested ly: 

"“ Look! what does that mean?” 

Second Live Wire appreciatively: 

“It means Live Agents Get the Best in THE WORLD.” 
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Insurance Featured 
In Lord Mayor’s Show 


ANNUAL PAGEANT IN LONDON 
Sun, London Aus, Phoenix and 
Royal Exchange Take Part in 
Fire Brigades Parade 





The Lord Mayor’s Show in London, 
an annual pageant of great antiquity and 
magnificence, is always held on Novem- 
ber 9. Each year it is the endeavor of 
the authorities to introduce something 
different to what has gone before, and 
many of the oldest institutions are called 
upon to provide a part of the exhibits. 
This year, when the new Lord Mayor 
went through the city to the law courts 
to be’ sworn in he was preceded by the 
London-Fire Brigades—past and. present 
—and the following extract taken from 
the official program shows the part in- 
surance is playing: 

London Fire Brigades—Past and Present 

The four companies represented in the 
procession are the only survivors still ex- 
isting as independent companies of the 
many fire insurance undertakings formed 
in. London during the cighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Period 1710 

Banner of the Sun Insurance Company, 
Ltd—The Brigade of the Sun Fire Of- 
fice (now the Sun Insurance Company, 
Ltd.), founded 1710. 

The engines and hand squirts exhibit- 
ed are the actual appliances in use in the 
early part of the cighteenth century. 
Extract from “Sun” Proposal lorm_ ts- 
sued in 1710: “There are employed in 
the service of the Office Thirty lusty, 
able-body’d Firemen cloath’d in’ Blue 
Liveries and having Silver Badges who 
are always ready to assist in quenching 
Fires.” 

Period 1750 

Banner of the London Assurance. 

The Brigade of the London Assurance, 
incorporated 1720. The firemen of the 
London Assurance were armed with 
swords for protection in the execution 
of their duties. ‘This brigade was tre- 
quently borrowed by the Lord Mayor 
for the purpose of assisting the civil au- 
thorities to maintain order during the 
procession on Nov. 9 and at other times. 

Period 1791 

Banner of the 
Company, Ltd. J 

The Brigade of the Phoenix Fire Of- 
fice (now the Phoenix Assurance Co.,, 
Ltd.), established 1782. By a Phoenix 
Joard minute dated May 2%, 1783, it was 
directed that the company’s firemen’s 
uniform should consist of “a coat. ol 
crimson livery cloth lined with light Sax- 
on green, turned up with light Saxon 
green shag. Crimson waistcoat and 
breeches.” 


Phoenix Assurance 


Period 1832 

Banner of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance, 

The Brigade of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, incorporated 1720. The man- 
ual engine shown dates from the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and was 
in use for ‘more than seventy years. 
Leather hose was almost. exclusively 
used until 1880. The Royal Exchange 
uniform was originally yellow lined with 
pink, but this was altered to green with 
white stockings during the eighteenth 
century. 

London Salvage Corps 

Motor fire appliance and crew of an 
officer, driver, and eight men _ fully 
equipped for fire work. The London 
Salvage Corps ‘is solely maintained by 
the insurance companies. The appliance 
contains tarpaulin, hand-pumps, ropes, 
lights, crowbars, pickaxes, etc., for use 
at fires, 

Modern fire engines of London. Fire 
srigade, with crews of twelve officers and 
men equipped for fire work. (By per- 
mission of the London County Council.) 
he two modern appliances seen are a 
standard type motor escape and a motor 
pump of the London Fire Brigade. Both 
machines have 70 horsepower engines, 


and can attain a speed of over forty 
miles an hour, 
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A ROCHESTER VIEW 


What Paviour Agency Says About New 
Commission Scale of the Eastern 
Underwriters’ Association 
In discussing the new Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association and the effect it will 
have on conditions in Rochester, N. Y., 

the Paviour agency says: 

“The new commissions will reduce the 
compensation of Rochester agents_ by 
thousands of dollars annually. In fact, 
the scale may seriously cripple some of 
the offices. There will be little induce- 
ment hereafter for people to transact the 
insurance business on the side in a small 
way. One of the most aggravating lea- 
tures of the business today, from the 
standpoint of the legitimate agency, 15 
the large number of inexperienced 
brokers who are picking up a lew risks 
here and there as part-timers. 

“The fire companies as a group lost 
$40,000,000 last year on underwriting op- 
erations in this country. It is impera 
tive that they work together in all ways 
to reduce the expense of transacting 
business. ‘This must come before rate 
increases on property, the state commus- 
sioners say.” 


CONN. HAIL EXPERIENCE 
The Connecticut Valley Mutual Hail 
Insurance Company, operating in con- 
junction with the Connecticut Valley To- 
bacco Growers’ Association, wrote $133,- 
604 in premiums during the year and 
paid losses amounting to $55,132. rhe 
premium income compares with $372,846 
in 1925. The loss shown is accounted 
for largely by the reduction in rates and 
the smaller acreage grown. Joseph W, 

Alsop is president of the company. 





The Court of Appeals in the case 
of Pocahontas « Tanning Co., appel- 
lant, vs. Fidelity-Phenix of New York, 
respondent, affirmed judgment with costs 
on ground plaintiff’s alleged loss was not 
covered by policy; no opinion; all con- 
cur. 


RESUME KENTUCKY HEARING 
Fire Companies Continue Effort to Put 
124%% Rate Increase in 
Effect December 1 
The 124%% Kentucky fire insurance 
rate imecrease case was resumed before 
State Auditor William H. Shanke, at 
Nrankfort, Ky., last week, with more 
material piled up,’ on which to reach 
a decision, for or against the increase. 
John fA Barker, of Kansas City, who 
was active in fighting the Missouri in- 
crease, as attorney general of that state, 
has been employed by Kentucky to aid 
in the investigation. It was reported 
from I*rankfort today that RK, D. Hobbs, 
of the Western Actuarial Bureau, Chi- 
cago, was present, representing the Ken- 
tucky Actuarial Bureau. Barker is as- 
sisting Frank E, Daugherty, Kentucky 
attorney general, in. the legal battle. The 
rate increase is scheduled to become 
ellective December 1. Following the 
present hearing Auditor Shanks will 
hand down a written opinion, for or 
against the increase, as sought by the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau. If the in- 
crease is refused the companies will then 
go into court, after having complied with 
the state laws, in first getting a decision 

from the State Auditor. 


PREPARING FIRE BOOKLET 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 100 E. 
42nd street, Manhattan, is preparing a 
booklet describing in non-technical lan- 
guage the important things a property 
owner should know about buying fire in- 
surance and settling losses. Copies of 
this booklet may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the company. 

LEWIS IN PORTO RICO 

Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager 
of the Towner Rating Bureau, is on a 
three wecks’ trip to Porto Rico. While 
there he will meet the local agents of 
the bureau subscribers and discuss local 
conditions. Mr. Lewis will return to 
New York about December 6. 








115 Broad Street 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Hartford, Conn. 











Fire Insurance 
In Czecho-Slovakia 


BANKS CONTROL THE FIELD 
Few Foreign Companies Are Operating 
There; They Get Most of Their 


Business Through Reinsurance 





Insurance in Czecho-Slovakia seems to 
be controlled ‘to a large extent by pow- 
erful banks, says the Holborn Agency 
Corporation, reinsurance brokers in New 
York, who because of their holdings in 
the various insurance companies exert 
considerable pressure on their clients to 
place their insurance with the banks’ 
particular company. Mutual insurance, 
controlled by large industrial groups is 
also a strong factor in the business. 
1 here are few foreign companies operat- 
ing in Czecho-Slovakia, due not only to 
the extreme difficulty of gaining admis- 
sion but also because of the stringent 
government regulations discriminating 
against them. Foreign companies are 
required to pay a business tax of 10% 
on net profits as well as the war and 
interest taxes which are also paid by 
domestic companies. The entrance fee 
is calculated at between 2% on one- 
fourth part of the capital for companies 
of KC 2,000,000 up to 6% for companies 
of KC 100,000,000. This fee is irrevo- 
cable and in addition to it a deposit 
must be paid, the amount of which is not 
defined but is generally KC 300,000 for 
smaller companies, and KC 500,000 for 
larger; this deposit is made in Czecho- 
Slovakian Government bonds, held by 
Zemska Bank. ‘ 

There are operating in Czecho-Slova- 
kia one English company, two Italian, 
one French, two Danish, four Swiss, two 
German, six Austrian and one Jugo-Sla- 
vian company, as well as about one hun- 
dred local companies, with the result that 
competition is extraordinarily keen. Since 
there is no restriction by the govern- 
ment on the acquisition of reinsurance 
business by foreign companies, it is to 
this source that they must look for pre- 
miums until the government reduces the 
stringency of the laws. For this rea- 
son a great deal of reinsurance business 
has gone from German and Swiss com- 
panies to the London market. 

Fire is the principal source of income, 
little marine being written. Nearly all 
companies have a “transport” account, 
but this is a specialized business requir- 
ing very small reserves. Other lines, 
such as plate glass, hail, burglary and 
accident, are unimportant. A number 
of the companies write a large life ac- 
count. 

For the year 1925 the average loss ra- 
tio was 48.8% on net premium income 
and an expense ratio of 35.6%. 3.2% 
was put to loss reserve leaving a balance 
of 11%. Of this an amount equal to 
7.2% went to premium reserve, leaving 
an apparent underwriting profit of 3.8%, 
but this is reduced by incidental adjust- 
ments to 2.55%. Revenue from invest- 
ments, shown as an independent item, 


was equal to 5.8% of the net premium 
income. 





COLLECTING AGENCIES BONDED 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Colorado at its twenty-seventh annual 
convention, October 28, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “That the legisla- 
ture be requested to pass a law requir- 
ing all collecting agencies operating in 
Colorado to post a bond in an amount 
not less than $5,000 with the secretary of 
state, to insure proper conduct of the 
business.” E. R. Jones of Denver is the 
secretary-manager. 


Cc. ALLAN MADE MANAGER 


Clarence Allan has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Northern As- 
surance to succeed the late F. C. H. 
Robins. Mr. Allan was formerly Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and since resigning 
from that position about a year and a 
half ago has been engaged in the fire 
insurance adjusting business. 
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| /SPRINKLER. 
{LEAKAGE 








Profits and Commissions-Rain 
Riot and Civil Commotion-Rents 
Tourists Baqgage Explosion 
Earthquake-Registered Mail 
Rental Values — Parcel Post 
Water Damage Hail 














Just Around The Corner 


Jack Frost and Old Man Winter with their massed 
legions are just around the corner. Any day they may 
attack in a solid cold wave. | 








Below zero nights—week ends and over holiday shut 
downs, open the way for these attacking parties to get in 
their work on Sprinkler systems. : 


Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is the reserve force which 
throws back these attacks and prevents financial loss to 
stock and equipment damaged or destroyed when freezing 
weather opens the sprinkler supply lines. 


A policy in The Home of New York embodies every- 
thing that can be desired for s.und and complete pro- 
tection against thisand other forms of property damage 
loss. 











— 
Che HOME comeanyNEW YORK. 


Charles L'Tyner, President 








CASH CAPITAL $18,000,000 


ORGANIZED 1853 
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WIN ILLINOIS TAX CASE 
U. S. Supreme Court Holds State Cannot 
Tax Foreign Companies Materially 
Higher Than Domestic 

Taxation of a foreign corporation doing 
business within a State at a rate ma- 
terially higher than is imposed upon a 
domestic similar corporation is a viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, it was held Tuesday by 
the United States Supreme Court in re- 
versing the decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court in the case of, the Hanover 
Fire. 

The Hanover brought suit to restrain 
State officials from imposing the tax pro- 
vided under Section 30 of the Law of 
1869, upon the net receipts of foreign 
companies, at 100% thereof, it having 
been the policy for many years to im- 
pose such taxes at approximately a 30% 
valuation. The Illinois courts, however, 
held that the tax was an occupation tax 
and that no reduction should be_ per- 
mitted to foreign insurance companies in 
the assessment of their annual net re- 
ceipts for taxation. 

The decision rendered by the court 
today affects some 250 suits, involving 
$25,000,000, which have been instituted 
by the Illinois authorities under the de- 
cision of the State courts. The case was 
argued before the United States Su- 
preme Court by Charles Evans Hughes, 
former Secretary of State, as counsel for 
the insurance company. 





BIG BLUE GOOSE DINNER 





Scheduled to Take Place in January; 
Many Companies Represented 
on Committee 

The Blue Goose will pull off a dinner 
in January at which there will be a num- 
ber of outstanding personalities among 
the speakers and some entertainment 
events out of the ordinary, including a 
Broadway star or two. It will take place 
in one of the larver hotels and will be 
attended by some of the most prominent 
men in the business. 

A big entertainment and newspaper 
committee has the event in charge, in- 
cluding the following: 

Frederick Ackerman, National Union; Ed. 
yan, Hanover; Henry Borchers, North River; 

. Buhler, Northern; Richard Monahan, 
Schedule Rating Office; W. E. Mallalieu and 
Fred J. Breen, National Board; M. C. Buchen- 
berger, Underwriters Salvage Co.; M. S. 
Reeves, L. & L. & G.; Richard Kissam, Trav- 
elers Fire; F. N. Smith, American; E. F. Rath, 
General Adjustment Bureau; S. Howard, 
N. B. .; J. D. Boniface, Firemen’s; J. C. 
Evans, Home; Christen Moller, Automobile; B. 

Jeaver, National Liberty; H. E, Maxson, 
America Fore; H. W. Ellis, Phoenix Assurance; 

..L. Erhhardt, Royal; E. R. Reilly, adjuster; 
ohn Ashmead, National Board; Wallace Kelly, 
orkshire; W. V. A. Keeler, America Fore; 
Frederick W. Doremus, Sylvania; W. S. Craw- 
ford, Journal of Commerce; E. Sullivan, 
Spectator; George A. Watson, National Under- 
writer; William Stedler, Insurance Field; A. G. 
Hall, Insurance Advoéate; Walter E. Schram, 


Weekly Underwriter; Clarence Axman, The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


ANTI-SHINGLE HEARING 








Fire Commissioner Dorman and Repre- 
sentatives of Various Organizations 
to Attend it Next Monday 
A public hearing on the anti-shingle 
roof ordinance will take place at the Al- 
dermanic Chamber, City Hall building, 
ew York, next Monday, at 2 o'clock. 
ht following people are expected to at- 
Fire Commissioner John J. Dorman, 
Fire Chief John Kenlon, Walter Stab- 
ler, comptroller; Metropolitan Life; A. 
E. Kleinert, superintendent of buildings 
in Brooklyn; H. N. Kelsey, chairman of 
the committee on origin of fires, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
following organizations also will be rep- 
resented at the hearing: Chamber of 
ommerce, State of New York; Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Commerce; Queensboro 
Chamber of Commerce; New York and 
rooklyn Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects; Committee on Housing and 
egional Planning, New York state. 
hese organizations are all in favor of 

Passing the anti-shingle ordinance. 





























OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1926 
CAPITAL PAID IN..... teas Cee copee teaches $ 3,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES........... eeeeeees 23,773,604.08 
WO SD bocce cactaceeeees ws rrr rrr Te 11,429,172.66 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND.............- acheaes 700,000.00 
ee eee eT - 38,202,776.74 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............. 15,129,172.66 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, V.-Pres. & Sec’y G. F. Cowee, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Secretary 
F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretaries : 
R. C. Alton H. B. Collamore C. L. Miller 
L. C. Breed (Automobile) J. H. Crane V. I. G. Petersen (Marine) 
C. C. Hewitt 








National Fire Insurance Company 
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CONN HEADS COMMISSIONERS 





Re-Elected President at Los Angeles 
Convention; A. C. Caldwell Next 
in Line; Other Officers 


Judge Harry L. Conn, insurance com- 
missioner of Ohio, was last week at Los 
Angeles re-elected president of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. This selection is certain to prove 
popular with the various insurance in- 
terests of the country as Commissioner 
Conn is generally regarded as one of the 
most able insurance department heads in 
the country today. Other officers include 
the following: 

First vice-president, A. C. Caldwell, 
Tennessee; second vice-president, C. R. 
Detrick, California; secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph Button, Virginia. Frank Julian, 
Alabama, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee, succeeding Thomas 
S. McMurray of Indiana, who resigned 
his position as commissioner not long 
ago. Other members of the executive 
committee include Ben C. Hyde, Mis- 
souri; Howard P. Dunham, Connecticut; 
James A. Beha, New York; Jesse G. 
Read, Oklahoma; S. A. Olsness, North 
Dakota, and John E. Sullivan, New 
Hampshire. 

A resolution recommending a uniform 
system of licensing agents was adopted, 
the resolution being offered by Former 
Commissioner McMurray of Indiana and 
Commissioner Dunham of Connecticut. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
somewhere in Ohio in September, 1927, 
the exact city and date to be fixed at a 
meeting to be held in Roanoke, Va., 
next May. 





Connecticut Insurance Day will be ob- 
served on December 15 at Hartford. Life, 
fire and casualty group sessions will be 
held in the morning, and a general ses- 
sion will take place in the afternoon. 





WOULD RESTRICT THEFT COVER 





Auto Finance Companies Would Not 
Include Insurance on Accessories 
Not Part of Equipment 
The third national automotive financ- 
ing conference, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Finance Compa- 
nies, held in Chicago last week, adopted 
a resolution that the accessories other 
than standard equipment be not covered 
in the insurance on cars sold on the de- 
ferred payment plan. The resolution: 
“Whereas, insurance of automobile ac- 
cessories contributes to excessive losses 
upon the part of insurance companies 
and thereby to increased premium rates 
and a tendency of some insurance com- 
panies to withdraw from finance ac- 

counts. 

“Therefore be is resolved, that it is 
the sense and recommendation of this 
meeting that accessories other than 
standard equipment be not covered in 
the insurance on cars sold on the de- 
ferred payment plan.” 


CENTRAL BUREAU STARTS WELL 
Since the Central Bureau of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange started to 
function on November 10 for the pur- 
pose of reducing the volume of “free in- 
surance” on policies returned as _ not 
wanted and with the earned premiums 
unpaid there has been a marked reduc- 
tion on the number of policies sent out 
from the New York offices for cancella- 
tion. Evidently the bureau is off to a 
successful start and the offending brok- 
ers are more careful about the policies 
they ask the company offices to write up. 
Reductions in the cancellations are re- 
ported to run from 10% to as high as 
50%. One office which reported that 
cancellations in September amounted to 
18% of all policies written said cancella- 
tions now were down to about 11%. 








The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 


Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 

United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western De- 
partment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 
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CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 William Street—New York City 
REPRESENTING 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, New York 





United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 

United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


W. S. Jackson, Megr., Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








Proposal Submitted On 
Minimum Prem. Rates 


UP FOR A HEARING LAST WEEK 





Company Executives Concerned Over 
Small Risk Problem in Compensa- 
tion; Ask for $12 Policy Fee 





Minimum premium rates in workmen’s | 


compensation were up for review last 
week by both the National Bureau and 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. At the bureau meeting on 
Tuesday a special committee of company 
executives, appointed for the purpose of 
investigating all phases of the work- 
men’s compensation rate situation, turned 
in its recommendations on the “small 
risk problem.” The recommendations 
were, in turn, presented on Thursday at 
an open meeting at the National 
Council. 

As a result of a special call made to 
the bureau companies for the submis- 
sion of workmen’s compensation loss 
ratio experience by size of risk for the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, California, Illinois, Michigan 
and Louisiana, the committee was con- 
vinced that the experience on risks in 
the small premium group was consid- 
erably worse than the experience for 
risks in the higher premium group. This 


condition in the opinion of the committee. 


could be rectified to a large extent 
through the introduction of a policy fee 
or service charge of $12 to be collected 
on each workmen’s compensation policy 
used, 

Touching specifically on minimum pre- 
miums, the committee felt that the ex- 
isting formula for the calculation of 
classification minimum premiums does 
not produce sufficient premium to cover 
a one-man exposure for a two-year pe- 
riod. The existing formula, it was 
stated, is based on an average annual 
wage of $1,000. The special committee 
recommended that this amount be in- 
creased to $1,500, as a result of which 
the minimum premium would be calcu- 
lated by multiplying the manual rate 
by 15. 

It was further recommended that the 
minimum premium so calculated be not 
less than $10 nor more than $125. As 
a result of these recommendations the 
actual premium on each workmen’s com- 
pensation risk would be calculated by 
applying the manual rate to the earned 
payroll subject to a minimum premium 
equivalent to 15 times the rate (but not 
less than $10 nor more than $125) and 
by charging a policy fee of $12 in ad- 
dition. The special committee was fur- 
ther of the opinion that at a later date 
adjustments of the manual rate level 
might be necessary in order to take care 
of the adverse experience of small risks. 

As the matter now stands the recom- 
mendations of the special committee, 
having been given an open hearing by 
the National Bureau, representing com- 
pany interests, and the National Coun- 
cil, an impartial organization, will, in the 
final analysis, be passed upon by the 
rates committee of the National Council. 


N. J. SOCIETY OF INSURANCE 
Elects Officers at Luncheon Meeting for 
Ensuing Year; L. E. Falls 
Re-elected President 
At a luncheon meeting of the New 
Jersey Society of Insurance held in the 
Essex Club, Newark, November 19, 
Laurence E. Falls, assistant secretary of 
the American and Columbia Fire, was 
re-elected president. Archibald Kemp 
was elected senior vice-president; A. 
Duncan Reid, vice-president, and Ste- 

phen E. Parker, secretary-treasurer. 

Elections to the’ board of governors 
are as follows: For three years—Thomas 
C. Moffatt, Stephen E. Parker and Leon 
A. Watson. For two years—Laurence 
E. Falls, Archibald Kemp and A. Dun- 
can Reid. For one year—Frank B. 
Heller, David Hinckley and Clarence E. 
Titsworth. 

The new committee chairmen are: 
School—Clarence E. Titsworth. \lember- 
ship—Archibald Kemp.  Lihror~—Leon 
A. Watson. Auditing—David Hinckley. 
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Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary 
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OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated: because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Jusurauce Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Rider Held to Annul 
All Original Terms 


OF INLAND MARINE’ COVER 





Clause in Attached Form Waiving 
Provisions of First Agreement 


Are Ruled as Valid 





The Federal Court for the Eastern 
District of New York has decided in 
the case of the Shamrock Towing Co. 
against the Automobile of Hartford that 
a marine policy having a complete rider 
attached providing for insurance on 
things not in the original form, and omit- 
ting fire, displaces all the terms of the 
original policy and not merely those which 
were inconsistent with the terms in the 
rider. The rider reads in part as fol- 
lows: “The terms and conditions of this 
form are to be regarded as substituted 
for those of the policy to which it is 
attached; the latter being hereby 
waived.” 

In his opinion giving the decision to 
the Automobile, Judge Campbell said in 
part: 

This is an action upon a policy of in- 
surance for $5,000, issued by the respond- 
ent to the libellant on January 4, 1926, 
upon the scow Daniel J. Dugan. 

Rider is Attached 


The policy was on the inland vessel 
form, countersigned by the agent of the 
respondent, to which was attached, at 
the side thereof, a rider entitled “In- 
stitute Time Clauses,” marked “At- 
tached to and forming a part of policy 
No. 641295,” on which was placed the 
following provision: 

“The terms and conditions of this form 
are to be regarded as substituted for 
those of the policy to which it is at- 
tached; the latter being hereby waived.” 

In the inland vessel form the respond- 
ent agrees to indemnify the libellant, 
among other things, against: 

“Fires that shall come to the hurt, 
detriment or damage of said vessel or 
any part thereof.” 

No provision for indemnifying assured 

in case of fire is found in the rider “In- 
stitute Time Clauses” attached to said 
policy. 
On June 28, 1926, the scow Daniel J. 
Dugan was damaged by fire, and on the 
same day W. T. Heeran & Co., Inc., gen- 
eral insurance brokers and marine ad- 
justers, representing the libellant, noti- 
fied the respondent of said loss, which 
the respondent subsequently, on August 
30, 1926, refused to pay, on the stated 
ground om the damage having been 
caused by fire, the respondent was not 
liable under the policy. 

Thereafter the libellant commenced a 
suit in admiralty to recover the particu- 
lar average amounting to $5,087.30, less 
deductable pave of $100, the balance 
being $4,987 

ane Fire Has Covered 

Respondent answered, and one of the 
denails of said answer reads as follows: 

“As to the alleged damage to the scow 
Daniel J. Dugan, respondent denies that 
the alleged damage by fire, was one of 
the perils insured against under the re- 
spondent’s policy.” 

No agreed state of facts was presented 
on this motion. : 

, Libellant contends that no issue of fact 
is tendered by the denial of liability un- 
der the policy, because the rider and 
Policy must be read together, and that 
the rider supersedes the policy only to 
the extent that its provisions are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the policy. 

0 citation of authority is necessary 
to show that the general rule is that, 
where a rider attached to a policy of 
insurance is inconsistent with certain 
Provisions of the policy, to that extent 
the provisions of the rider supersede the 
oe icy. 

Libellant contends that the inland form 
Policy in this suit remains in force as 
to all of its clauses which are not incon- 
sistent with the Institute Time Clauses, 
ut to so hold we would be compelled 
to entirely disregard the provision 
Stamped on the rider, the Institute Time 
Clauses, to wit: “The terms and con- 
ditions of this form are to be regarded 


as substituted for those of the policy to 
which it is attached; the latter being 
hereby waived,” and this we cannot do. 

Rider Held Complete 

The rider was complete, 
English form of policy, and indemnities 
the assured against things in addition to 
those enumerated in the original form 
of policy, but omits fire from the things 
against which it indemnifies the assured. 

The rider displaced all of the terms of 
the policy and not merely those which 
were inconsistent with its own terms. 

Nothing of the original form was left 
except the opening clause and the super- 
scription clause signed by the officers. 

I cannot agree with the libellant that 
it is necessary to resort to the original 
policy to make plain the meaning of the 
rider; on the contrary, I find that the 
rider is complete and no such resort to 
the terms of the original policy is nec: 
essary, because the terms of the rider 
have been substituted for it, and the 
terms of the original policy have been 
waived. 





AUTO UNDERWRITERS MEET 


The Automobile Underwriters’ Club of 
New York held its November meeting 
Wednesday noon at the St. George Ho- 
tel in Brooklyn. H. F. Branstater spoke 
on publicity and advertising. 


being the 


HAIL RATES REDUCED 
The Kentucky Hail Underwriters’ As- 


sociation, at its annual meeting in Lou- 
isville, re-elected Richard P. Apperson, 
of the Hartford, as president, and W. B. 
Brock, of Lexington, as secretary. W. H 
Strossman, of the Henry Clay, at Lex- 
ington, Ky., was elected vice- president 
to fill a vacancy. Jacob Nelson, from 
Chicago, representing the America lire, 
offered a resolution, following discussion, 
under which the organization will cut the 
hail rate on tobacco in the river coun- 
ties of western Kentucky from $4.50 to 
$4 an acre, as a result of excellent re- 
sults in that district. All other rates 
were left unchanged. 


SYRACUSE AGENTS MEET 
The Insurance Agents Club of Syra- 
cuse held a meeting in that city last 
week at the Hotel Syracuse at which time 
resolutions on the death of Glenn H. 
Johnson, prominent New York State 
agent, were adopted. 





MADE A DIRECTOR 
David G. Baird, of March & McLen- 
nan, and one of the leading cotton in- 
surance brokers, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Fantepec Oil Company of 
Venezuela. 
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Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
coement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
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AMERICA FORE" 


ERNEST STURM, CHainman of THE BOARD, 
PAUL L.HAIOQ, PRESIDENT. 


CHICAGO - 


Take the Drum Major, for instance 


Why is he the center of attraction when the band parades? 
Why? Because he’s out in front—because he LEADS. 


Imitate the Drum Major! Get yourself and your agency out 
Get the crowds looking your way as 
LEADER of the Insurance Band, and they’Il soon be coming your 


Perhaps the Advertising Department of the American Eagle 
can help you in a program of publicity. 
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EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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Ask Settlement of 
German War Claims 


(Continued from Page 1) 
war. He said Congress could make any 
disposition it chooses under its treaty 
powers, and he agreed with Representa- 
tive Garner (Dem.) that as a legal prop- 
osition the German property held be- 
longs to the United States. Ps 

Harry N. Arnold, New York City, rep- 
resenting insurance claimants, growing 
out of an explosion at the Black Tom 
terminal of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
in New Jersey, on July 30, 1916, pre- 
senting a similar argument, said that 
“the Germans have no right, title or in- 
terest whatsoever” to the German prop- 
erty held and its return to former Ger- 
man owners would be “a gift” to them 
of about $500,000,000. 

Leon Fraser, General Counsel of the 
Dawes Plan, speaking by request of the 
committee to present his views and sug- 
gestions, was a witness at the afternoon 
session on November 18. 

Mr. Fraser told the committee that any 
plan to succeed must respect the Dawes 
Plan and that any proposal putting a 
burden on Germany in addition to, or 
anticipating the Dawes annuities, endan- 
gered the success of the Plan. He said 
he favored the suggested plan of settle- 
mene proposed by Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Winston. 

Winston Plan Outlined 

The Winston plan proposed: (1) To 
distribute among American claimants the 
unallocated interest fund applicable to 
German property, totalling $28,000,000, 
the $28,000,000 of Army costs and $14,- 
000,000 of 24% reparations paid up to 
September 1, 1927; 

2) To appropriate $100,000,000 (the 
outside limit of awards which may be- 
come due to Germans for ships, radio 
stations, etc.), and distribute this among 
the American claimants. 

(3) To distribute among American 
claimants any current receipts under the 
Dawes Plan until the awards due the 
Germans for ships, radio, etc., become 
payable. 

(4) If the awards become payable by 
September 1, 1928, there should have 
been distributed $188,000,000 on private 
American claims, which aggregate ap- 
proximately $190,000,000 ; 

(5) When the awards due the Germans 
become payable, to assign to them the 
payments to be received after that date 
from Germany on account of Army costs 
and the 244;% reparations and pay these 
awards to Germans in Germany in 
marks, about five years being required to 
make these payments with 5% interest. 

(6) To pay the balance of the Army 
costs and reparations payments into the 
United States Treasury. 

Mr. Fraser authorized the following 
summary of his testimony before the 
committee: 

Testimony is Summarized 

“(1) American claimants should be 
paid in full without discrimination and 
as speedily as possible. (2) Alien prop- 
erty should be returned to German na- 
tionals at the earliest possible moment. 

“(3) *The simplest method is for the 
United States to return the property 
forthwith, pay the claimants forthwith 
and then repay the United States Treas- 
ury out of the Dawes annuities as they 
accrue at the rate of $20,000,000 a year. 
But if this simple solution is not prac- 
tical, then a sufficient amount of the 
German properties should be retained as 
security until the American claims are 
paid or some arrangement satisfactory 
to the claimants is found. 

“(4) Any such arrangement must be 


consistent with the international agree- 
ment known as the Dawes Plan and with 
the Paris agreement of January 14, 1925, 
which was signed by the United States. 

“Either the American Treasury should 
advance the sums necessary, taking re- 
payment in the future from the Dawes 
Plan, or float an internal bond issue to 
be repaid in the future from the receipts 
of the Dawes Plan, or an arrangement 
should be made by which the German 
ship owners who have claims, or other 
German nationals who have seized prop- 
erty, will agree to take their payments 
in marks, in Germany, over a series of 
years as the sums accrue under the 
Dawes plan, whereas the counterpart, in 
dollars, of these claims would be made 
available by Congress by the early dis- 
charge of American claims. In other 
words, German claimants would wait, in- 
stead of American claimants. 

“I am against the Miller plan but for 
the Winston. plan.” 


Alfred M. Best Speaks 

Mr. Best said the operations of the 
marine insurance companies during the 
war were not profitable. Mr. McGee, as 
president of the Association of Marine 
Underwriters of the United States, said 
the marine underwriters during the war 
were impelled to a considerable extent 
by public duty and that in many cases 
high rates were charged to discourage 
or divert business. Mr. Betts, represent- 
ing claims growing out of the Lusitania 
and other events of the war, said the 
claimants had relied on the rights of 
neutrals to travel and on the principle of 
accountability and did not believe that 
Germany would dare to sink ships with- 
out warning. 


Mr. Beck Asks Full Payment 

James M. Beck, representing Ameri- 
can insurance companies, contended that 
the claims of private persons and corpo- 
rations should be preferred and secured 
in any legislation for the disposition of 
alien property. If the property is to be 
returned to its alien owners, he declared, 
the Federal Government should guaran- 
tee full payment to private claimants. 

“So far as the German seized prop- 
erty is concerned,” Mr. Beck stated, 
“the private claimants are secured and 
the Government is unsecured; and the 
problem now is how to return this prop- 
erty to foreign owners without sacrific- 
ing the rights of our own citizens. This 
is a problem in which every American 
has an interest, whether pecuniarily 
affected or not, for the conscience of 
the country is involved. But primarily 
it is a problem for Congress, and Con- 
gress should not, in its magnanimous 
desire to make a gift to German na- 
tionals, do so at the expense of a few 
American citizens.” 

So long as the security of the alien 
property held remains unimpaired, Mr. 
Beck said, the American holders of 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
are assured of ultimate payment, though 
it is estimated that these awards under 
the arrangement now existing will be 
paid only within a period of 80 years. 


Declares Time Too Long 

lo withhold for 80 years the payment 
of the just claims of American citizens,” 
Mr. Beck stated, “after a full hearing by 
a tribunal of last resort set up under in- 
ternational law, and particularly to with- 
hold for more than a lifetime the pay- 
ments due the holders of small awards, 
very nearly approaches a complete denial 
of the claims.” 

The former Solicitor General asserted 
that private citizens who have been 
awarded compensation for injuries to 
person and property by the acts of Ger- 
many do not take the narrow and selfish 


an 
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165 Companies Now 
Belong to the E. U. A. 


MORE TO JOIN VERY SHORTLY 





Membership Comprises Companies Writ- 
ing About 95% of Premiums 
In East in 1926 





One hundred and sixty-five fire insur- 
ance companies have so far joined the 
astern Underwriters’ Association ac- 
cording to a list made public after a 
meeting of the executive committee on 
Tuesday in New York. A dozen or more 
companies whose names are not included 
on the list are expected confidently to 
join the Association within a few days. 
The present list represents companies 
writing about 95% of the fire premiums 
in the Eastern territory in 1926 and is 
well above the minimum mark estab- 
lished as necessary before the E. U. A. 
could function, 

Tuesday’s session devoted considerable 
time to answering questions for the sub- 
committee having in charge agency prob- 
lems. There was also discussion with the 
executive committee on the report of the 
committee on committees. This report 
will be ready for distribution early next 
week, as also will be the formal letter 
to agents and the form of agreement for 
agents to sign. 

The names of the companies follow: 

Aetna, Agricultural, Albany, Allemannia, Al- 
liance, Allied Fire, American Alliance, Amer- 
ican Central, American Eagle, American and 
Foreign, American, Newark; American National, 
American Union, Atlas Assurance, Automobile. 








view that their security should not be 
disturbed, but are “ready and anxious 
to aid in its solution to any extent con- 
sistent with a reasonable regard for all 
interests involved.” ee 

They have indicated, he said, that they 
would be satisfied to forego the security 
and take payments over a period of ap- 
proximately eight years, instead of 80, 
under the Dawes Plan, provided the total 
payments received by the United States 
under this plan were devoted, in the first 
instance, to the payment of private 
awards. This proposal, he declared, is 
eminently fair. 

The private claimants, Mr. Beck 
stated, “sailed the seas, going’ about their 
lawful business,” because their country 
adopted the policy of protecting its na- 
tionals. Primarily, of course, Germany 
owes these claimants; but if Germany 
defaults it is the duty of the American 
Government to see that these claims are 
paid. The United States, in the last 
analysis, is the trustee for these claim- 
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Baltimore American, Boston, British Amer- 
ica, Caledonia, Caledonian-American, California, 
Camden, Capital Fire, Carolina, Central Fire, 
Central States Fire, Chicago Fire & Marine, 
Citizens, City Insurance Co., City of New York. 

Columbia, Dayton, Ohio; Columbia, New Jer- 
sey; Commerce, Commercial Union, Commercial 
Union Fire, Commonwealth, Concordia, Con- 
necticut, Continental, County Fire, Delaware, 
Detroit F. & M., Eagle Fire, Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, East and West. 

Employers Fire, Equitable F. & M., Excel- 
sior, Farmers’ Fire, Federal, of New Jersey; 
Federal Union, Fidelity-Phenix, Fire Associa- 
tion, Fireman’s Fund, Calif.; Firemen’s, New- 
ark; First American, Franklin Fire, Franklin 
National, General Fire, Georgia Home. 

Girard Fire & Marine, Glens Falls, Globe & 
Rutgers, Granite State, Great American, Guar- 
anty Fire, Hamilton, Hanover, Harmonia, Hart- 
ford Fire, Home Fire & Marine, Home, Home- 
stead Fire, Hudson, Imperial. 

Independence Fire, Industrial Fire, Insurance 
Company of North America, Insurance Company 
of State of Pa., Inter-State Fire, Law Union 
& Rock, La Salle Fire, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, London Assurance, London & Lancaster, 
London & Provincial, London & Scottish, Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine, Maryland, Massachusetts 
F. & M 


Mechanics, Mechanics & Traders, Mercantile, 
Merchants, Mercury, Michigan F. f., Mil- 
waukee Mechanics, Minneapolis F. & M., Na- 
tional Fire, National-Ben Franklin, National F. 
& M., National Liberty, National Security, Na- 
tional Union, Newark Fire 

New Hampshire, New York State, New York 
Underwriters, Niagara, North British & Mere., 
North Carolina Home, North River, Northern 
Assurance, Northwestern Fire & Marine, Nor- 
wich Union Fire, Old Conoly, Orient, Palatine, 
Patriotic, Pennsylvania Fire, Pittsburgh Fire. 

Peoples. National, Philadelphia F. & M., 
Phoenix Assurance, Phoenix, Presidential F. & 
M., Providence Washington, Provident, Queen, 
Reliance, Rhode Island, Richmond, Royal Ex- 
change, Royal, Safeguard, St. Paul. 

Scottisn Union & Naeticnal, Security, Sentinel 
Fire, Springfield F. & M., Standard Fire, Stand- 
ard Fire, New Jersey; Star, State Assurance, 
Stuyvesant, Sun, Superior Fire, Svea, Trans- 
continental, Travelers Fire, Twin City Fire, 
Union Assurance. 

Union Fire, Union Fire, Paris; Union Ins. 
Soc. of Canton, United Firemen’s, United 
States Fire, U. S. Merchants & Shippers, Ur- 
baine Fire, Victory, Virginia F. & M., West- 
chester, Western Assurance, World Fire & 
Marine, Yorkshire. 





John J. Barker, Kansas City counsel- 
lor, who is aiding the state in the fight 
to prevent the raise of insurance rates 
now on at Frankfort, was bitten in the 
arm by the famous racehorse Man 0’ 
War, while visiting Faraway Farms, 
home of the stallion, Sunday near Lex- 
ington, Ky. 





Peter G. Ten Eyck, former congress- 
man and well known Albany insurance 
man, will be toastmaster at the dinner in 
honor of James A. Beha, Superintendent 
of Insurance, in Albany on December. 9. 
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Hugh Lewis, L. & L. & G. 
Sails for Liverpool 


ENTERTAINED IN THE JU. S. A. 
Visits Atlanta With Harold Warner, A. 
Duncan Reid and J. G. Pepper; 
Interviewed by “Constitution” 

Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, and one 
of the most popular of all the British 
insurance men who visit this country, 
sailed for England this week on the 
“Berengaria.” While in the United 
States he visited Chicago, Atlanta and 
New Orleans. He had expected to stay 
longer, but was compelled to shorten his 
trip somewhi it. While in Atlanta Mr. 
Lewis was the subject of an interesting 
intervie Ww and article in the Atlanta “Con- 
stitution.” The article in part follows: 

Mr. Lewis and his party have been the 
honor guests at several social affairs. 
In the party are Harold Warner, United 
States manager; A. Duncan Reid, presi- 
dent Globe Indemnity; J. G. Pepper, 
manager at New Orleans. 


Adair Firm Praised 


In discussing his company’s activities 
in the south, Mr. Lewis praised the rec- 
ord made by the Adair Realty & Trust 
Co., its representative here. He pointed 
out that General Joseph E. Johnston of 
the Confederate army was one of the 
general agents of the company for 
Georgia. 

Mr. Lewis said this was his first visit 
to Atlanta, and that he was “almost 
ashamed to confess it.” Continuing his 
discussion of Atlanta, he said: 

“Let me say at once that I am very 
greatly impressed. Its location and alti- 
tude, its beautiful surroundings, its 
he althfulness, its fine buildings, both pub- 
lic and private, its wide, well lighted 
streets, its historical associations, the in- 
spiring records of its struggles and amaz- 
ing recovery from devastation, its local 
patriotism and public spirit—all these and 
many other factors must strike the casu- 
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a] visitor if gifted with only limited pow- 
er of observation. 

“Such virile citizenship was bound to 
assert itself in well-directed business and 
professional enterprise, and the history 
of Atlanta and particularly the empha- 
sized development now in evidence are 
convincing proof that citizens of this 
‘New York of the South’—will you for- 
give me for thus describing you—mean 
to miss no legitimate opportunity for as- 
serting themselves in the world of com- 
petition and also as I believe in the arts 
and in a finer and increasing culture 
without which no improvement in merely 
material prosperity can be satisfying. 


Citizens Are Alive 


“T have even in this short visit had 
the privilege of conversing with a num- 
ber of your leading citizens, and it is 
abundantly clear that your leaders are 
animated by lofty ideals in their concep- 
tion of Atlanta’s future, and that busi- 
ness success and leadership, though prop- 
erly never out of the mental picture, by 
no means monopolize outlook. They are 
clearly alive to the claims of the mass 
humanity, too often the silent and for- 
gotten multitude, to a share in the good 
things of life. 

“Thus I have heard of your fine uni- 
versities and your scholastic institutions 
of all grades and of many most admir- 
able works of philanthropy and ministra- 
tion to the sick and stricken and these 
often carried on by private enterprise. 
If I may say so, I think Mr. Forrest 
Adair’s institution, what seems to be lit- 
erally reconstructing crippled children, 
must in every truth be a pioneer and 
origing ul good samatarian service. 

“As a business man on a business visit, 
it is, however, my duty to try and visual- 
ize the conditions from that standpoint. 
I have for years felt convinced as I have 
visited this country that the turn of the 
south was due and the recovery now 
seems to be well upon you. In this con- 
nection Atlanta, the center of so many 
large railroad systems, with its gener rally 
fine location for trade purposes in the 
southeastern states, must inevitably play 
a dominating part. The transfer of the 


cotton spinning interests from the east to 
the southeastern states which is going on 
continually, means a great deal for south- 
ern cities, and Atlanta particularly. 

“Needless to say I never come to this 
great country without profit to myself 
in experience and outlook. Americans 
certainly dream dreams and see visions, 
but they are, as I have known them, 
about the furthest removed from being 
dreamers or visionists of any people with 
whom I have had contact.” 

Concerning political conditions in Eng- 
land, he said: 

“We have had some chalice to law 
and order—notably the general strike— 
you know all about that. Admittedly 
even the labor leaders who though they 
reluctantly acquiesced in it, it was a mad 
enterprise. 

“In other lesser ways a struggle has 
been going on intermittently, called class 
warfare. Personally, | am certain it is a 
‘parody’ to call it ‘war,’ and I am far 
from convinced it is even a ‘class’ strug- 
gle. None the less, it must be admitted 
there has been an effort between groups 
seeking to impose their will one on the 
other by means other than persuasion or 
political action through which all law- 
abiding people must ultimately work if 
anarchy is to be avoided. There have 
been attempts to secure victory to one 
side or the other by what has amounted 
to a coercing or a holding up of the 
general public. All of which will pass 
as it is discovered it gets nowhere ex- 
cept to general suffering and loss. 


Discusses England 


“There is no doubt the time of ‘claisse 
reaffaire’ in political life has passed. The 
great and urgent questions at home are 
now economic, and the economic world 
is more and more claimant in its appeal 
to the political world. If parliamentary 
institutions are to survive, clearly par- 
liaments will have to pay more attention 
to the views of those engaged and ex- 
perienced in industry and business. 

“The days when the public could be 
thrilled and satisfied and even amused 
by party politics as we knew them are 
gone. We cannot today conceive of un- 


ending discussions and brilliant ex- 
changes on such subjects as almost mo- 
nopolize the political arena in pre-war 
times. 

“However, the British are an adapt- 
able, patient and practical people and we 
shall work through all difficulties and 
changes without injury to the body pol- 
itic as history shows we have done be- 
fore, when confronted by not dissimilar 
conditions.” 

“The Liverpool & London & Globe 
has always maintained a close relation- 
ship with the state of Georgia. After the 
end of the war between the North and 
South the company selected as its gen- 
eral agent for Georgia the much-re- 
vered Confederate general, Joseph E. 
Johnston and Mayor Livinston Mims, 
with headquarters at Savannah, and has 
ever since conducted a large business 
on a broad plane, affording protection 
to every interest from farmer to mer- 
chant, manufacturer, ete. 

“Today we are served with distinction 
and enterprise by the Adair Realty & 
Trust Co., whose partners I hear are be- 
loved for their civic loyalty and prac- 
tical interest in the welfare of the city 
of Atlanta and who have played a prom- 
inent part in the development of the sur- 
rounding country.” 





MOST AGENTS FAVOR 20% FLAT 





Connecticut Agencies Generally Will 
lear on January 1 to Accept Favor- 
able Scale of the E. U. 

Most New England local fire agencies 
will accept the 20% flat scale of the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association after 
January 1, 1927, and clear their agencies 
of all companies not belonging to and 
yet eligible to the E. U. A. Thomas D. 
Faulkner, of Hartford, regional vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, says his office will go 
on the 20% flat basis, and from his ob- 
servations in traveling around the state 
the vast majority of other agencies will. 
On the other hand, one of the large New 
Haven agencies, that of George R. Bur- 
ton & Sons, is still undecided whether 
it will clear or not. 
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New Grain Clause of 
London Underwriters 


LOSSES BEFORE DECLARATION 


Old System Permitted Shippers to Get 
Profit of 18% When Losses Occurred 
» Prior to Declaration 


The Technical and Clauses Committee 
of the Institute of London Underwriters, 
has issued an entirely new clause entitled 
“Institute Provisional Value Clause for 
Grain Covers,” which reads as follows: 

In the event of loss, accident, or ar- 
rival prior to declaration and after ship- 
ment, all said shipments to be valued at 
amount fixed by Contract of Sale, all un- 
sold shipments to be valued at f.o.b. 
price at port of shipment on date of sail- 
ing plus — per cent. 

Shipping documents to be forwarded 
from port of shipment as quickly as pos- 
sible and declaration of value to be made 
up by the assured and sent to Messrs. 
“* * * * * * * (borrowers’ name to be 
inserted) * * * * *” with 72 hours 
after receipt of shipping document, Sun- 
days and holidays excepted. 

The Journal of Commerce (Liverpool) 
says regarding this: 

“The need for this clause has arisen 
out of difficulties which were experienced 
in the past in connection with losses in- 
curred prior to the declaration of the 
interest under open grain covers, and 
some time ago underwriters found it nec- 
essary to enter into an agreement not to 
include a clause somewhat similar to that 
now Officially drafted when insuring 
grain under open covers. ‘This debarred 
clause was to the effect that losses in- 
curred prior to declaration should be 
based on invoice cost of the interest plus 
the cost of insurance, plus 20% on the 
whole. 

Excessive Profits Made 

“It appears that under the standard 
form of the grain contract of sale the 
shipper is under an obligation to protect 
the buyers’ interest by insuring the 
goods on the basis of invoice cost, plus 
insurance, plus 2% of the whole, and 
in view of this fact the debarred clause 
quoted above was obviously undesirable. 
In the first place, it gave the shipper an 
extra profit of 18% on his sale in the 
event of loss prior to declaration. Sec- 
ondly, this provision, undesirable in it- 
self, might have proved in some cases 
an incentive to cause declaration to be 
delayed, thus giving the shipper a great- 
er opportunity of obtaining his extra 18% 
profit than would have been the case 
were declarations made promptly. Yet 
another objection to the debarred clause 
was that declarations after loss were to 
be based on the ‘invoice cost,’ and in the 
case of big shipments, including a num- 
ber of consignments from different 
places, this proved to be a very unsatis- 
factory basis owing to the difficulty in 
discovering exactly what the invoice cost 
should be. 

Question of Percentage 

“Tt will be noted that in the new ‘In- 
stitute Provisional Value Clause,’ the 
value is fixed by the contract of sale, or 
in the case of unsold shipments, by the 
price f.o.b. at the port of shipment on the 
day of sailing. It will also be noted that 
in the new clauses the percentage to be 
added to the ascertained contract or 
f.o.b. price is left blank, and it might 
be argued that this clause is as much 
open to abuse as the one which under- 
writers have agreed not to se. The writ- 
er is not sure whether the agreement 
with regard to the debarred clause ap- 
plies to the percentage to be used with 
the new institute clause, but in any case 
this question of percentage is one which 
underwriters have before them, and al- 
though the actual figure is one which 
must be separately agreed, in respect of 
each contract of insurance, it is incon- 


ccivable that the practice of granting 
the shippers an extra profit by the adop- 
tion of an excessibe percentage would be 
countenanced, 

“So far as practical underwriting is 
concerned, the new clause has one very 
desirable feature, in that it protects un- 
derwriters against heavy loss in the event 
of belated declarations, than they would 
have had to bear had the declarations 
been made promptly. For instance, in 
the case of a heavy rise in the price of 
grain during a voyage, underwriters 
might conceivably have had to pay a 
loss based on the value of the grain at 
the time of loss, whereas under the new 
clause, the price of grain at the time of 
loss is immaterial, since the amount to 
be insured is fixed either by the con- 
tract of sale, or by the price f.o.b., at 
the port of shipment on the date of sail- 
ing. 





G. H. LaBOYTEAUX SPEAKS 


George H. LaBoyteaux, president of 
LaBoyteaux & Co., marine insurance 
brokers in New York City, spoke last 
week before the class in marine insur- 
ance of the Insurance Institute of Am- 
erica on the subject of “The Function 
of the Broker, and the Placine of Risks.” 
He devoted the major part of his talk to 
the legal position of the broker as the 
representative of the assured, and his ob- 
ligations as such to both the assured and 
the underwriters. Mr. LaBoyteaux ad- 
vocated more severe examinations for in- 
surance brokers and would stop the in- 
discriminate issuing of licenses to every 
person who asked for one. He also 
urged prospective brokers in the class 
to pay greater attention to the quality 
of insurance brought for clients than to 
the price. Cheap insurance often leads 
to poor settlements for those companies 
which insure at less than cost are likely 
to be very exacting in their démands for 
proof of loss and will not be inclined to 
make liberal settlements. 





LLOYD’S -NEW COMMITTEE 


The poll for the election of four new 
members of the committee of Lloyd’s re- 
sulted in the election of P. G. Mackin- 
non, G. R. Stamp, S. J. Aubrey and A. 
W. Street, Neville Dixey and H. G. 
Chester being unsuccessful. As a result 
of this election Mr. Mackinnon returns 
to the committee, from which he retired 
in rotation at the end of 1925, having 
been chairman for that year and deputy 
chairman for 1924. Mr. Stamp also re- 
turns to the committee after an absence 
of one year, enforced by the regulations 
governing its constitution. S. J. Aubrey 
and A. W. Street are both entirely new 
members, neither having stood for elec- 
tion previously, but Mr. Aubrey is chair- 
man of Lloyd’s Fire and Non-Marine 
Underwriters’ Association for the pres- 
ent year, and as such has gained a wide 
experience of administrative duties. 





CHINESE WAR RATES 


Lee C. Morse, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Hamburg, has informed the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, of the application of war risk in- 
surance by German shipping companies 
operating in the Chinese war zone. The 
department’s announcement follows: 

“German shipping companies have been 
cautioned to take out war risk insur- 
ance on vessels sailing in the Canton- 
Swatow, the Yangstse and Tientsin 
trades. Mines have been placed in the 
channel near Swatow and ships are ad- 
vised to enter only between 6 a. m. and 
6. p. m. 

“The premium for war risk coverage in 
China has recently been raised and is 
at present from 1 to 5% per month for 
*vessels going to China. Premiums vary 
to the different ports and coverage 
against mine risks alone can be had 
at 4%. 
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Asks Centralization 
of Marine Market 


WOULD FIX MINIMUM RATES 





Writer in British Paper Suggests Putting 
Marine Rates on Sort of Tariff 
Basis to Aid Profits 





W. E. Found has stirred up a hor- 
nets’ nest with a vengeance, says “Sy- 
ren & Shipping,” an English contem- 
porary. In an extremely courageous ar- 
ticle in “Lloyd’s List” he has denounced 
the present organization and conduct of 
the marine insurance market in_ terms 
that cannot in any way be described as 
moderate. He invites criticism, and wel- 
comes comment, and there is little doubt 
that his remarks and suggestions will 
evoke—indeed, have evoked—a plethora 
of both. We unhesitatingly take our 
stand in support of much that Mr. Found 
has said, for we have often in late years 
felt impelled to say very similar things. 
Mr. Found opens by pointing out the 
opportuneness of the occasion of the 
centralization of the London marine in- 
suranee market in and around the new 
Lloyd’s building for suggesting that the 
centralization should extend even to em- 
brace organization and working prac- 
tice. ; 

Mr. Found has apparently little respect 
for those excellent institutions, the In- 
stitute of London Underwriters and 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association. Of 
them he says: ; 

“Their intention is sound, but their 
practice sometimes unsound. The mem- 
bers of these committees have not al- 
ways supported their own resolutions. 
Prestige is therefore not established. The 
ordinary underwriter refuses to take se- 
riously the advice they give and con- 
fusion becomes worse confounded.” 
However drastic this may sound, it 1s 
by no means an exaggerated view of 
the position. The -fault does not lie in 
the constitution of the organizations re- 
ferred to so much as in the disloyalty 
from time to time displayed by certain 
of their members who apparently ex- 
haust their conception of uberrima fides 
in their relationships with assured, and 
find the strain too great to maintain an 
equivalent standard of conduct towards 
their fellow-underwriters. 

Numerable examples could be quoted 
to justify this contention. Mr. Found 
supplies one: “The modus operandi, is 
in the form of reinsurance treaties. 
* * * The excess line is transferred 
subject to an additional discount which 
becomes a certain profit to the original 
company, or in effect increases the pre- 
mium beyond the market rate on the 
retained line. This is not genuine under- 
writing.” We have not been alone 
amongst those who have said similar 
things for years. Again, there are in 
operation very few tariffs in the marine 
market, but the complaint is at the mo- 
ment much in evidence that even in re- 
spect of this limited number certain of 
the subscribing offices are not scrupu- 
lous in their observance of the agreed 
terms. 

Mr. Found clearly appreciates, how- 
ever, the dangers of too much centrali- 
zation. He realizes that carried too far 
it may defeat its own object, efficiency. 
He mentions the definite danger asso- 
ciated with the bureau system which. is 
nowadays such a feature of the routine 
work at Lloyd’s, eg., the Signing Bu- 





reau, and has laid its hand on the com- 
panics in the Institute Returns Bureau. 
He asks where the underwriter of the 
future is to get his training. Students’ 
associations will never replace loss of 
practical experience. 

His views would not add much to what 
has been said before and often, but for 
his plea for the establishment of a cen- 
tral committee comprising four Lloyd’s 
and four company underwriters, together 
with an independent chairman, who 
should have a casting vote. The ideals 
of this committee would apparently be 
to establish minimum rates, and if these 
prove to be too little, to arrange for 
their collective advancement. For the in- 
formation of the committee world-wide 
reports would be collated, including the 
reports of Lloyd’s agents, reports of 
foreign conditions, ruling rates, etc. Dis- 
counts might be reviewed and a stand- 
ard established. 

It may perhaps be assumed that part 
of the work of the committee would be 
to collect and analyze exhaustive experi- 
ence statistics, for in the absence of 
these the decisions of the members 
would be based on inadequate informa- 
tion. In essence, Mr. Found’s suggestion 
may be said to boil down to a recom- 
mendation that the marine insurance 
market be reorganized on the basis at 
present observed in connection with the 
tariff companies in respect of fire and 
accident business. The benefits of this 
system have been universally acknowl- 
edged, and the only objections to its ex- 
tension to marine business have been 
said to be: (1) the peculiarly complex 
character of marine insurance; and (2) 
the essentially individualistic character of 
marine underwriting, combined with the 
existence of such differing markets as 
Lloyd’s and the companies. 





TO RESTRICT OPERATIONS 


The Liverpool Marine & General has 
issued the following circular to its share- 
holders: 

The scheme of capital reorganization 
which was adopted by a unanimous vote 
at the extraordinary general meeting held 
on July 20, 1926, and duly confirmed at 
the subsequent confirmatory meeting of 
August 5, 1926, entailed the issue of 100,- 
000 participating preference shares of fl 
each in order to provide the additional 
working capital necessary for the exten- 
sion of the company’s business. The re- 
sponse of shareholders when invited to 
apply for same was inadequate, and the 
directors, therefore, decided to withhold 
the issue for the present. In consequence 
thereof, it is desirable meanwhile to re- 
strict the company’s operations and to 
effect extensive economies. All existing 
contracts will be allowed to run their 
normal course, as the funds of the com- 
pany are ample for the security of policy 
holders. A meeting of shareholders will 
be summoned shortly.” 





COVERS EX-GERMAN WARSHIP 


Lloyd’s of London is reported to have 
accepted $5,000,000 marine insurance 
against risks of damage to the Turkish 
cruiser “Sultan Yawuz Selim,” formerly 
the German “Goeben,” which is being 
lifted into dry dock near Constantinople 
for repairs by German engineers. Early 


in the World War the “Goeben,” then 
belonging to the German Navy, arrived 
in Constantinople after escaping from 
British pursuers in the Mediterranean. 
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A $10,000,000 Train 

Among railroad men the famous 
Twentieth Century, the train which 
leaves New York at nearly 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon and arrives in Chicago the 
next morning, is known as the “$10,000,- 
000 Train.” ‘Lhat is the amount of money 
which the train makes each year for the 
New York Central Railroad. 

* 


A Visit With J. E. Kavanagh 


In riding on the Century the other day 
I had the pleasure of visiting with James 
E. Kavanagh, second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, who is in charge 
of the group division. ‘There are few 
more entertaining companions. 

Mr. Kavanagh came up to the top 
after starting in Canada with a rate book. 
He is one ot Haley Fiske’s six-foot vice- 
presidents, of whom there are a number. 
While one of the greatest salesmen in 
America, in which class of selling stars 
he easily can figure in view of the size 
of some of the group policies in the sale 
of which he has been associated, and the 
thousands of people covered in some of 
them, he is something more than a sales- 
man, as he is a man of the finest execu- 
tive talent. He is vitally interested at 
the present time in developing young 
men, many of them famous when little 
more than boys, whom he is helping in 
their business careers as members of the 
Metropolitan Life’s group department. 
In brief, he is the boss of some of the 
best known young men in America. 

Incidentally, one of them is Elmer Oli- 

phant, who won many football laurels 
at West Point. As has frequently been 
remarked in the columns of The Eastern 
Underwriter there is something about 
a football star which wins success in 
business, especially in salesmanship. The 
football stars were trained to having an 
objective on the gridiron and they carry 
through to the goal, paying as little 
attention as possible to obstacles. They 
see a point they want to reach and are 
not happy until they get there. 
_ After Oliphant once got started in life 
insurance there was no stopping him, and 
I am informed by Mr. Kavanagh that 
he will rank in 1926 with one other man 
as leader in number of applications writ- 
ten. He has closed about 50 or 60 group 
cases for the Metropolitan so far this 
year. 

Another interesting young man under 
the direction of Mr. Kavanagh is Haley 
Fiske, Jr., son of the president of the 

etropolitan Life. Soon after getting 
out of Harvard and the Navy, Haley 
Fiske, Jr., decided that the group divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Life offered fine 
Opportunities and he has been marvel- 
ously successful in the work. He is red- 
headed, magnetic and intelligent. 

It was in 1924 that Haley Fiske, Jr., 
Placed the enormous total of over $35,- 

000 of group insurance. So far this 
year his personal placing amounts to 
$26,000,000. Aside from his personal abil- 
ity, his staff of group supervisors leads 
all other territories both in number of 
Sroup cases and amount of group insur- 
ance closed. 
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A Publisher Who Is Also an Insurance 
Manager 

I asked Mr. Kavanagh if he would 
not tell me a good human interest story 
about one of the young men in the group 
division who has not a nation-wide repu- 
tation as an athlete. He told me the 
story of Gale Johnston, Who at the pres- 
ent time is twenty-seven years old. 

Gale lived in Mexico, Mo., a town of 
about 10,000 people, where his father 
ran a daily paper. He could not keep 
away from the newspaper office and did 
cub reporting work and the writing of 
short articles when he was in his carly 
teens. While still nothing more than a 
boy, his father died and Gale started to 
run the paper. He had a natural liking 
for politics and his editorials on public 
affairs showed such comprehension and 
depth and at the same time were so ably 
written that he attracted the attention 
of a very wealthy Missourian who saw 
the young man, became more than ever 
impressed with his possibilities, and sug- 
gested that he go to a college. John- 
ston sold the newspaper and went to 
Princeton. 

The paper did not get along so well 
under the new ownership, so. eventually 
Johnston bought it back. He hired a 
capable newspaper man to run it and 
continued at college. A couple of years 
ago he was graduated. 

Mr. Kavanagh had a son at Prince- 
ton. For several years the Metropolitan 
official heard very glowing storics about 
Gale from his son, who was Gale John- 
ston’s intimate friend at college. The 
more Mr. Kavanagh learned about Gale 
the more was he impressed. ‘The fact 
that. possibly Johnston felt that later he 
might want to follow a business career 
rather than politics made Mr. Kavanagh 
feel that there was a good opening for 
him at the Metropolitan Life. So one day 
Mr. Kavanagh wired to Johnston and it 
resulted in the young newspaper owner 
being made superintendent of the group 
division of the Metropolitan Life in St. 
Louis. There he is making a fine record 
and at the same time he continues to 
publish the daily paper. 

Last year Mr. Johnston was _ instru- 
mental in placing over $10,500,000 of 
group insurance. 

The only difficulty in hearing Mr. 
Kavanagh tell of his outstanding men is 
the fact that he thinks they all are ex- 
ceptional. Everyone of them has some 
special ability or accomplishment to his 
credit. If they did not, they would not 
be where they are. 

* *£ * 


The Avalanche of Books 

During my visit with Mr. Kavanagh he 
explained to me the difficulties which 
confront all executives in the matter 
of getting through the amount of mate- 
rial they have to read. I have heard 
that spoken of before. In addition to the 
regular course of reading which the or- 
dinary man has to do to keep posted an 
executive in Mr. Kavanagh’s position is 
obliged to read quite a lot of books about 
industry, economics, finance, labor, pen- 
sions, etc., as the group department of 





a great insurance company must be en 
courant with all the new developments in 
the great world of business. ‘The num- 
ber of such new books is amazingly 
large as they come from the printing 
presses in a constant stream. It seems 
to some people that all the college pro- 
fessors, economists, psychologists and 
other students of the public pulse and 
public mind have turned authors. 

In addition to this great mass of ma- 
terial there are the biographies. Up 
until a few years ago people whose bi- 
ographies were written were largely gen- 
crals of the army, statesmen, diplomats 
and actors. But now the itching to tell 
their stories or have someone else tell 
them has extended to big business peo- 
ple and quite a lot of these leaders have 
had their biographies printed, such as 
Judge Gary’s which was written by Ida 
M. ‘Tarbell. I am informed that the bi- 
ography of the late John Wanamaker 
was written at the request of and in 
co-operation with his son Rodman Wan- 
amaker and the latter’s associates. 

While the life insurance executives 
cannot read all these books, at the same 
time they are better fortified if they 
know something about them and men in 
Mr. Kavanagh’s position, who see many 
heads of great corporations, try to read 
the book reviews of these volumes when 
they don’t read the books themselves. 

ae oa 
How to Read Daily Papers 

While we were discussing this subject, 
Mr. Kavanagh having learned that | read 
twenty-five or thirty daily papers a day, 
expressed some interest in the subject 
and wanted to know how it is possible 
in busy newspaper offices for men to go 
through so many papers and how they 
are able to find the time to do so. 

| told him that there is a science in 
reading newspapers just as there is in 
any other activity and gave him my 
views on how to save time reading daily 
papers, tla! | 

first and foremost, I told him that in 
ily Opinion an intelligent reader of a 
daily paper is one who knows how to 
discriminate between actual news and 
what newspapermen call “dope.” Some 
of the highest priced writers in the 
United States are what are known in 
daily newspaper offices as “dopesters.” 
‘They are the men who take the news 
and write their interpretations of it. They 
are the men who write articles daily 
for a syndicate of journals and sign their 
namics. ‘These are of the Mark Sullivan 
type, many of them being political writ- 
ers. io 

Mark Sullivan and other “dopesters” 
started writing about the last election 
wecks before it happened. Lach of them 
wrote a column or more daily. After the 
election they started to interpret it and 
have been interpreting it ever since. The 
number of words any one of them wrote 
on this subject alone would probably foot 
up nearly 100,000. After they had said 
what they had to say once or twice the 
rest was mainly repetition. 

‘The same applies to the signed articles 
about prohibition. This is a rehash sub- 
ject. Same facts and deductions re- 
hashed ad infinitum. 

It always seems silly to me that busy 
men will read these “dope” articles morn- 
ing after morning when to the initiated 
they are nothing but re-writes of what 
has been said before by the same man, 
or some other man, and based on facts 
which the average intelligent reader 
knows as much about as the man writ- 
ing the article. I would, therefore, pre- 
scribe the reading of but one of these 
articles a week to avoid repetition. 

Over on the sporting pages there is 
another crowd of “dope” writers headed 
by Grantland Rice, each discussing and 
commenting on stale and warmed-oyer 
news. A little bit of this goes a long 
way. 

Then there is the vast amount of time 
lost in reading forecasts. One forecast 
of a big event, such as the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight, is enough or perhaps two, 
but why read it every morning for six 
weeks? Following the fight, covered by 
a page or twa in each newspaper, the 
reader knows just as much about it as 


the high-salaried “dope” writer, yet many 
men are still reading about Dempsey and 
Tunney. 
_9o my second suggestion is elimina- 
tion of “forecasting” stories, not only 
as to who is going to win a fight or 
some other sporting event, but who will 
win an election. ‘hen after the event, 
quit reading about it. 
_ Another great waste of time in read- 
ing Newspapers is wading through long 
troduction to letters or speeches writ- 
ten or spoken by important men on in- 
teresting subjects. The busy reader 
should tackle the introduction or skim 
through the speech, reading the high- 
spots. He should not read both. The 
situation here can be illustrated by the 
New York “Times.” President Coolidge 
will make a speech or write a letter. 
here is printed an introduction and then 
the letter or the speech. Another staff 
man takes the speech and analyzes it, 
A third man tells how the crowd re- 
ceived the speech. It can be seen that 
there is a great deal of lost motion in 
the reading of all of it. 

* as _ 


Letters to the Editor 

Another waste is the reading of letters 
to the editor—those printed on the edi- 
torial page. 

With few exceptions they are written 
by nuts, propagandists, nit-wits, people 
who cannot break into print in any 
other way. The letters in the Chicago 
“Tribune,” for example, are sometimes 
unbelievably banal and superficial. The 
best of all are in the New York “Times.” 

Another loss of time is to read every 
day about a murder trial before the ac- 
tual trial takes place. A man could go 
almost from here to San Francisco in 
the time consumed in reading the pre- 
liminary matters about the Hall-Mills 
case betore the case actually went to 
trial. 

Then there is the question of scandal. 
As newspaper reading is a vice and a 
habit it is very easy to be trapped into 
reading developments and by-product de- 
velopments of a scandal. Once or twice 
will cover the situation. But in such 
events as the “Peaches” Browning and 
the McPherson cases there are actually 
a number of people who fall under their 
spell, and read everything said on the 
subject in not one paper but many. 

Another way to save time is to get 
over looking at pictures of Babe Ruth, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Gloria Swanson, 
President Coolidge, Vice - President 
Dawes and his pipe, winners of beauty 
contests and bathing suit girls. For sev- 
eral years the.New York “Times” has 
had great difficulty in issuing its Sunday 
rotogravure section without printing pic- 
tures of Gloria Gould Bishop, Margaret 
McNamara, Galli-Curci and Margot As- 
quith. One or two looks at Margot As- 
quith or Galli-Curci should be enough 
for any one normal person. 

In the line of constructive criticism, I 
would advise busy people to subscribe 
for several papers; pick out their favor- 
ite music critic, dramatic critic, and stick 
to them, ignoring all the others; read 
the editorial page which most appeals to 
them, passing up the others; and to read, 
as Oliphant plays football and sells in- 
surance, viz., to start immediately pick- 
ing out that which is important, get 
through it as quickly as possible, and 
don’t fall for the lure of anything else. 

4 «4 #8 


A Bit of Insurance Drama 

In the October number of “Tower 
Talks,” one of the publications of the 
Metropolitan Life, the experience of a 
young agent with a family on his debit 
is told in a gripping fashion. It relates 
the story of his being called out of his 
bed at midnight to answer a telephone 
call from a woman on his debit. 

“My husband died tonight,” she said. 
“There’s no money in the house, and I 
don’t know what to do. We need so 
many things. You said you'd help.” 

Upon hearing this news the agent hur- 
ried over. Opening his wallet, he found 
it contained $80 in bills and some small 
change. He decided to take this with 
him, together with the claims papers, 
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Steps Needed to Solve 
Moral Hazard Problem 


G. F. MICHELBACHER’S ANALYSIS 


Tells Casualty Actuaries How Education, 
Legislation, Inspection and Analysis 


Will Help Sitention 


Those who heard G. FE. Michelbacher, 
vice-president, Great American Indem- 
nity and retiring president of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, speak last week 
before the annual meeting of this so- 
ciety at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
on “Moral Hazard in the Field of Cas- 
ualty Insurance,” were definitely im- 
pressed with the fact that Mr. Michel- 
bacher had put into words a vital ele- 
ment of the insurance business which is 
eternally under discussion wherever in- 
surance men congregate but which has 
seldom been used as a subject for writ- 
ten dissertation. Perhaps it is because 
moral hazard is so vague and takes so 
many different forms that it does not 
lend itself readily to analysis and de- 
scription. 

In Mr. Michelbacher’s opinion it is not 
stranve under these circumstances that 
there are no well-defined rules for deal- 
ing with moral hazards and that the 
methods employed vary widely, depend- 
ing upon the point of view and the ex- 
perience of the technician. In fact, he 
stated, there is so little standardization 
that the factor which is classified as a 
moral hazard by one is not recognized 
as such by another. 

Needs More Consideration 

“Perhaps the reason for this is that 
casualty insurance itself has not reached 
the stage of standardization,” he said. 
“It has grown so fast in such a short 
period of time and yet has covered so 
little of the territory that fine points of 
technical procedure have not received 
adequate attention but have been dis- 
posed of in the most expeditious and 
satisfactory manner available. This has 
developed a situation which certainly 
merits the earnest consideration of 
everyone who is interested in the de- 
velopment of the business in accordance 
with scientific principles.” 

Before going into this situation Mr. 
Michelbacher, by way of definition, clas- 
sified the hazards of casualty insurance 
into three groups: legal hazards, physi- 
cal hazards and moral hazards. “The 
legal hazards,” he said, “are those cre- 
ated by law or by rulings of authorities 
whose duty it is to administer or to in- 
terpret the law. These legal conditions 
are not hazards in the customarily ac- 
cepted sense of the word. They do, 
however, create contingencies which 
would not arise if there were no legal 
doctrines affecting these situations, and 
injuries might occur without involving 
anyone except those whose persons or 
property are injured. Therefore, so far 
as the public and insurance carriers are 
concerned, these legal complications may 
be classified as hazards because they pro- 
duce opportunities for monetary loss by 
policyholders, upon whom the law places 
the responsibility in the first instance, 
and by insurance carriers, which, in turn, 
assume the responsibility in accordance 
with the terms of their insurance con- 
tracts. 

What Physical Hazards Involve 

“Physical hazards he classified as those 
which appeal to the senses. They are 


always in evidence and can be detected 
by a survey of the project which is the 
subject of insurance. Thus, if a bank 
burglary and robbery risk is under con- 
sider ation, it is possible for the company 
to obtain exact information concerning 
such items as: (1) the name and loca- 
tion of the bank; (2) its financial stand- 
ing; (3) the nature and size of the popu- 
lation of the town in which it is located, 
as well as its industries; (4) the extent 
and efficiency of the municipal police 
force; (5) the character of the neigh- 
borhood surrounding the bank; (6) the 
number and classification, as to occupa- 
tion, of the bank’s employes and_ the 
methods of sele -cting these employes with 
particular reference to the investigation 
as to personal traits of honesty and re- 
liability; (7) the record of the bank as 
to burglaries, thefts and robberies. 

This, in Mr. Michelbacher’s opinion, 
constitutes a great volume and variety 
of information—more, in fact, than is 
needed for ordinary underwriting pur- 
poses, oe 

“A similar analysis can be made of 
any casualty risk,” he said. “All that is 
necessary to develop the information in 
the detail required by the carrier is an 
investigation of records, supplemented 
possibly by a personal inspection of the 
risk. It may be no simple task to un- 
earth all the pertinent data, but the in- 
formation is there, and diligent search 
will always disclose the physical facts 
concerning the risk with absolute defi- 
niteness and accuracy.” 

The Elusive Human Element 

Then Mr. Michelbacher said: “But 
this is not so with moral hazards. They 
represent the human clement in the in- 
surance transaction; and because human 
nature is elusive, changeful and uncer- 
tain, it is not always possible to assem- 
ble an array of facts conclusively demon- 
strating the presence of such hazards. 
The hazards themselves may be undis- 
closed; or they may lie dormant, await- 
ing the proper occasion for their mani- 
festation. Usually their detection § re- 
quires a most careful analysis and in- 
terpretation of all the available informa- 
tion concerning the risk. 

From this point on his talk referred 
specifically to the points where moral 
hazards may be encountered and how 
certain measures might be adopted to 
help the carriers in combating such haz- 
ards. He said: “We encounter phases 
of moral hazard in connection with (1) 
the policyholder; (2) those intimately re- 
lated to or associated with the policy- 
holder; (3) employes, members of the 
public ‘and others who may be involved, 
principally as causing the misfortune in- 
sured against, or as suffering as the re- 
sult of the occurrence of such misfor- 
tune. 

The Problem of the Policyholder 

“As far as the policyholder is con- 
cerned there are two distinct phases of 
the moral hazard. Where he may obtain 
personal profit or advantage from the 
transaction, his honesty and integrity are 
of vital consideration, Where he may 
control the occurrence of the misfor- 
tune insured against, his physical condi- 
tion, habits, mental processes and simi- 
lar characteristics are important. 

“In one case he may not be able to 
resist the temptation to defraud the in- 
surance carrier. This moral weakness 
may reveal itself in many ways. He may 
fail to disclose or he may misrepresent 
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Young Answers Critics 
Of Schedule Rating 


TALKS TO CASUALTY ACTUARIES 


Says It Comes Closest to Measuring 
Physical Fagtors in Industrial 
Injury 


In talking before the Casualty Actua- 
rial Society at its annual mecting in New 
York last week, Charles N. Young, man- 
ager, safety engineering department, of 
the Constitution Indemnity, paid a trib- 
ute to those men of “noble discontent” 
who have recognized the value of sched- 
ule rating and have been willing to cor- 
rect its apparent faults. They have been 
responsible for several important changes 
in its contents and structure, in Mr. 
Youngs’ opinion, “Probably the most ar- 
dent opponents of schedule rating,” he 
said, “will concede that these changes 
mark progress, and that the present in- 
dustrial compensation rating schedule 
comes closer to measuring the physical 
factors in industrial injury than did those 
which preceded it. At any rate, its use 
is now almost universal in the United 
States. 

“The opposition to schedule rating,” 
said Mr. Young, “comes from those who 
believe either that the particular sched- 
ule in use is inadequate or that the im- 
portance of the human element in safe- 
ty is such as to render any schedule un- 
satisfactory, as a measure of hazard. 

Importance of Equitable Rates 

“equitable rates are, and should re- 
main, the first concern of underwriting 
and of merit rating. After the under- 
writer has done his part, schedule and 
experience rating should converge on one 
object—the production of an equitable 
rate for the individual risk. If the ap- 
plication of the schedule does not, on 
the average, result in a closer approxi- 
mation to actual cost of the individual 
risk than would be produced by the 
manual rate, then the necessity for mod- 
ification or abolition of the schedule may 
be regarded as established. It was with 
the idea of substituting a definite analy- 
sis’ of this question for varied opinions, 
too often predicated on a background of 
isolated cases, that this paper was under- 
taken. 

“A random selection of sixty risks, sub- 
ject both to schedule and experience rat- 
ing and developing a total subject pre- 
mium of $300,593, furnishes the data for 
this study. The normal expected loss 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Beha Emerges Victor 
In Hot Costs Debate 


SURETY RULES ARE APPROVED 





But It Took Four Hours at Los Angeles 
Convention of Commissioners to 
Overcome Opposition 


Two insurance commissioners, Ray A. 
Yenter of lowa, and Jesse G. Read of 
Oklahoma, were each allotted five min- 
utes in which to discuss the paper pre- 
pared and read by James A. Beha, su- 
perintendent of insurance in New York, 
at the Los Angeles convention of insur- 
ance commissioners last week. Both of 
them were in opposition to Mr. Beha’s 
views and the debate which followed 
their talks was of such intensity that it 
lasted for four hours. When the smoke 
of the battle had cleared away the com- 
missioners as a body had approved a 
resolution of the New York superinten- 
dent, endorsing the surety acquisition 
cost rules adopted by the fidelity and 
surety conference companies and pledg- 
ing to do all within their legal power to 
enforce these rules. 

Mr. Yenter, in giving his views, called 
attention to existing differences between 
the insurance laws of New York state 
and those of other states, particularly 
lowa. He cited a number of phases of 
the lowa laws which have to do with 
cost acquisition of insurance. His con- 
tention was that the conditions affec ting 
acquisition differed decidedly in various 
localities and that rates of commission 
in New York City might not be equally 
applicable to cities in other states and 
to country districts. He felt that a prop- 
erly balanced scale of commissions would 
be the only answer. The Iowa commis- 
sioner also called attention to the fact 
that the commissioners in some other 
states do not have the same power to 
regulate acquisition costs as that which 
is granted in New York state. 

Sees No Saving Effected by Casualty 

Rules 

When Mr. Reed took the floor he ad- 
mitted that in both the casualty and 
surety acquisition cost rules there was 
a recognized need for reform. He felt 
that while insurance commissioners 
should refrain as far as possible from 
interfering with the domestic affairs of 
insurance companies, they should take 
an interest in seeing that rates are 
reasonable. 

Referring to the statement made by 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Beha Emerges Victor 


(Continued from page 32) 


Mr. Beha that the casualty acquisition 
cost rules have saved the casualty com- 
panies $4,000,000, he said: “I have not 
made an analysis of the results, but I 
cannot dismiss the strong impression that 


most, if not all, of any saving that may ~ 


have resulted from their operation has 
occurred right in Mr. Beha’s home town. 
Continuing he said: “Outside of reforms 
which may have been accomplished in 
the large centers, I have seen nothing 
to indicate that the acquisition cost rules 
in the casualty business have effected 
economies in the production of the busi- 
ness. On the contrary, my opinion 1s 
that the rules have increased the cost of 
procuring the business. 


“A few years back a general agency 
contract carried with it certain require- 
ments of underwriting ability and devel- 
opment responsibility. Today these con- 
tracts are being used as a means of 
buying a volume of business. The re- 
sult is that every local insurance agency 
which has even a fair volume of busi- 
ness on its books is disposing of that 
business at the maximum general agency 
commission rate. As a matter of fact I 
have known a casualty company of goo 
financial standing to take a local agency 
away from another company by grant- 
ing a general agency contract when the 
premiums produced by the local agency 
the year previous amounted to $1,200. 


“The general agency contract carried 
with it no understanding or obligation 
of development of territory. Unless 
something is done to rectify this situa- 
tion it is only a matter of time, with 
the number of casualty companies 
multiplying as they are now, when the 
standard rate of commissions paid to 
all agents will be the present general 
agency scale.” Mr. Reed’s closing 
thought was: “I do not believe that any 
need exists at this time which would 
justify action on the part of the com- 
missioners looking to a control of the ac- 
quisition cost problem.” 


Benson Vigorously Against Rules 


In the course of the general discus- 
sion which followed the talk of Messrs. 
Yenter and Reed, four or more commis- 
sioners of other states put in their word. 
Commissioner Fishbeck of Washington 
thought that more time was needed for 
consideration of the problem. Commis- 
sioner Dumont of Nebraska was of the 
opinion that the rules would not work 
out to reduce costs. Commissioner Ben- 
son of Maryland proved himself to be a 
real irreconcilable in opposing the rules. 


“The courts will knock us out if we 
adopt them,” he stated, “ and our com- 
etency as to other kinds of ruling would 
fe forever after questioned. Regulatory 
power is all right but not management 
interference.” Commissioner Johnson 
of Wisconsin thought that the rules 
were a step in the right direction as 
giving moral support of the commis- 
oo tia “Majorities should rule,” he 
said. 


The final vote of the convention was 
seventeen in favor of the rules to ten 
opposed. In other words, Superintendent 
Beha emerged victorious. The states 
voting in the affirmative were Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 
Those in the negative were: Idaho, Il- 
linois, Indiana, _ ena Maryland, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas and 
Washington. 


Company Men Give Arguments 


But the commissioners wern’t the only 
ones who entered into the debate. Two 
hours were allowed to visiting company 
and agency representatives to present 
their arguments for and against, and 
among those who spoke were: William 

. Mooney, vice-president, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, who thought the rules 
a step in the right direction; Charles H. 
Burras, president, National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, also in 
favor of the rules; Walter H. Bennett, 


secretary-counsel, National Association 
of Insurance Agents, who emphasized 
that the rules would fill the need for a 
stabilizing factor; and William B. 
Joyce, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Surety, who said that the rules 
would cost some of the companies a 
heavy loss but would prove to be advis- 
able in the long run. 


An interesting point in the debate 
was the reading of a telegram from 
President Charles R. Miller of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, by Guy Leroy Stevick, 
vice-president of this company. Mr. 
Miller protested the adoption of the 
rules as they would cause discord. In 
his opinion it was unwise to invite offi- 
cial interference, 


Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great 
American Indemnity, who is quite in his 
element at a commissioners’ meeting be- 
cause he was formerly superintendent of 
New York State, was in favor of the 
rules. He felt that they would serve 
as a limitation as to what can be paid 
out of the premium dollar. All confer- 
ence companies subscribed to the rules 
with the exception of three or four. This 
would indicate that the majority were in 
favor of their adoption. He concluded 
by saying: “Companies must put their 
houses in order now or something will 
happen.” 


Young Answers Critics 


(Continued from page 32) 


for each of these risks was recomputed 
at manual rate, the aggregate amount 
being $157,582. The corresponding nor- 
mal expected loss, at schedule rate 
(item 19 of the experience plan) was 
$150,846. The modified normal loss (item 
16) was $158,082. 

“In spite of the closer approximation 
of the aggregate normal expected loss at 
manual rate to the aggregate modified 
normal loss, the individual risks show 
that in 35 out of 60 cases the schedule 
furnishes a closer approximation than 
does the “manual, the corresponding 
monetary balance in favor of the sched- 
ule being $6,200. Coefficients were de- 
veloped for expressing these results on 
a comparative basis. 

Mr. Young’s Recommendations 


“The above results were checked by 
dividing the risks according to size into 
two groups, aggregating approximately 
equal normal expected loss, at manual 
rate. For each group coefficients of cor- 
relation (Pearson method) were devel- 
oped. The variants were factors repre- 
senting the effect of schedule rating each 
risk, and the corresponding experience 


(normal only). Coefficients of + .38 
and -++ .31 were found for the large and 
small risks, respectively.” 


Mr. Young summed up his paper as 
follows: 


1. That, in spite of frequent excep- 
tions, the schedule rate approximates the 
risk experience more closely than does 
the manual rate. 

2. The risk experience, especially that 
of the smaller risks, fluctuates so vio- 
lently that dependence on experience rat- 
ing alone would result in a material sac- 
rifice of stability as compared with the 
present plan. 

3. The saving which would result 
from abolishing schedule rating is in- 
significant. 

Mr. Young also suggested closer co- 
operation between claim, statistical and 
engineering departments, together with 
intensive efforts to educate the assured 
in more careful reporting of accidents. 
“Exact knowledge of how injuries oc- 
cur is an absolute necessity if insurance 
is to fulfill its recognized obligation in 
helping to prevent them,” he said. He 
also suggests that it is more desirable 
that the schedule should reflect recog- 
nized causes of loss than that it should 
be still further simplified. Similar tests 
by other carriers would furnish a basis 
for such modifications as may be needed. 














In the last week I’ve been asked a dozen times if the New York Indemnity 
Company is going out of the Casualty business. Of course, it isn’t going out of 
the Casualty business, but equally of course, since I’m a graduate of a Surety 
Company, I would like to see our Fidelity and Surety lines develop also. 


The New York Indemnity Company is going right ahead with its multiple 
lines and expects to follow a common sense underwriting policy which means 
that we want all the good business we can get—business upon which we can 

| make some money and the handling of which will reflect credit upon the agent 
as well as the Company. 


We want a good agent in every good town in the country and wherever 
we find the right man, we will do our utmost to make his association with us 
pleasant and profitable. The more it is mutually profitable, the more increas- 


ingly pleasant it will become. 


Write to me or come to see me when you are in New York. 








SPENCER WELTON, President. 
New York INDEMNITY CoMPANY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 
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Results of a Pioneer 
In Deferred Payment 


ACTUARIES HEAR R. O. DAVIDSON 


Royal Indemnity Executive Anticipates 
Big Growth in This Line: A. & H. 
Bureau to Study It 


Tt was particularly opportune that the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, in its annual 
meeting last week in New York, should 
have brought before them a resumé of 
the progress that has been made in. the 
of deferred 


health contracts 


sale payment accident and 
This subject was pre- 
sented by R. O. Davidson, superintendent 
of accident and health of the Royal In- 
demnity, which is one of the pioneers in 
deferred payment underwriting. 

Mr. Davidson explained in his. talk 
that the interest of the field renresenta- 
tives of some of the substantial com- 
panies writing this line has been found 
to be so keen at this time that the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers has appointed a committee to 
discuss and report upon this subject at 
leneth. It is his expectation that in the 
report when it is completed will un- 
doubtedly appear the findines of the 
committee of actuaries who will be called 
upon to give considerable thought to the 
question of rates 
Defining Deferred Payment Coverage 

So as to give the casualty actuaries a 
general idea of the deferred payment 
coverage, Mr. Davidson defined it as a 
more or recent form of coverage 
that is destined to play an important 
part in bringing about an improvement 
in the installment nurchase situation as 
it exists today. This coverage ‘provides 
that in the event of any purchaser of 
goods on the time pavment plan being 
accidentallv killed, the balance which he 
owes on his purchase at the time of his 
death will be immediately paid bv the 
insurance company to the holder of the 
notes or chattel mortgage. This party 
will in turn assien full right and title 
to the estate of the deceased without 
any subrogated rights; in other words, 
the article is then owned by the estate, 
and no further pavments need be made. 

Mr. Davidson stressed the point that 
in the event of disability resulting from 
either injury or sickness, the amount of 
the note due each month is paid bv the 
insurance companv to the holder of the 
mortgage, and which is also without any 
subrogated rights. A receipt for the sum 
involved is then placed in the possession 
of the disabled individual who is the pur- 
chaser of the article. 

Since the Royal Indemnity has been 
writing this line for a number of years, 
Mr. Davidson was able to draw unon 
some of its observations. He said: “We 
will all agree that the vast majority of 
purchasers on the installment nlan are 
honest individuals. They intend to pay 
their notes, do pay their notes, but very 
few have an understanding of the hard 
ships that they frequently encounter in 
paying those notes. A few years ago, 
necessities such as homes, real estate, 
ete., were the only articles purchased on 
the time pavment plan 


less 


Installment Idea Spreading 

“Today the average individual is buy- 
ing not alone the necessitv but the lux- 
ury as well Included in this class is to 
be found perhaps a better tvpe of fur 
niture than was heretofore enjoved, the 
automobile, the radio, household utili- 
ties. such as washing machines and elec- 
trical devices of various kinds, and only 
too frequently clothing and jewelry come 
within the list. 

“The average individual will have no 
hesitancy in admitting to his friend that 
he is buying his home on the installment 
plan, or his automobile: he is reluctant 
however to include in that list his furni 
ture: seldom will he admit the household 
article. and never clothing or jewelry 
Yet this is ovr friend that we encounter 
in business dailv, His income is mort- 
gaged temporarily to the limit. 

“What happens if the unexpected ar- 
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Consult Your Agent or Broker 
As You Would Your Doctor or Lawyer 


N our this, thirtieth year, we point with pride”to 

the fact that the resources of the United States 
Fidelity and! Guaranty Company have passed fifty-one 
millions—far gre 
in the casualty-surety business exclusively. 
An aggressive agency force, plus efficient under- 
writing and claim service, is the answer. 
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of disability on the 
part of the wage earner? Jn most in- 


rives in the form 
stances, he will meet his outstanding 
notes, but none outside of his immediate 
family will have any conception of the 
hardship entailed in doing so. Only too 
frequently the payment of the note 1s 
represented in quantity as well as qual- 
ity of the food on his table, the clothing 
for his family. He returns to his busi- 
ness duties in debt. This is the usual, 
not the unusual case T am citing. With 
the volume of merchandise purchased on 
the installment plan today being in ex- 
cess of $5,000,000.000 annually, and with 
the morbidity tables available, we have a 
very definite knowledge of how far real 
protection such as this could be made to 
reach.” 


Group or Master Contract Usually Sold 


Mr. Davidson then explained how 
group principles are applied to the is- 
suance of this protection. No applica- 
tion is required, and where permitted by 
law, a group or master contract is placed 
in the possession of the manufacturer or 
merchandiser, who in turn acquaints the 
purchaser of the protection he has se- 
cured through the medium of a certifi- 
cate. 

Where the group policy is not per- 
mitted, an individual form is issued and 
presented to the purchaser with the 
usual copy of the sales agreement. The 
charge may be paid by the merchandiser. 
or the consumer by adding the small 
premium to the cost of the article. It 
is reasonable to assume that this latter 
method will be followed ultimately, ir 
respective of whether or not the store 
keeper or manufacturer is willing to 
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admit of an adherance to such a plan 
for the collection of the premium. 
His Company’s Experience 

He stated also that the coverage car- 
rics with it no protection for a disability 
less than fourteen days. Protection may 
be extended on the pro rata basis of the 
monthly indemnity involved beyond the 
fourteenth day, or like compensation in- 
surance, if the disability extends to the 
fifteenth day, coverage becomes retro- 
active to the beginning. 

Continuing he said: “During the first 
of three years that one company has 
experimented in this business, little in- 
terest was aroused. During the present 
year, many requests have dailv been re- 
ceived from all types of merchants and 
manufacturers, direct rather than through 
the medium of an insurance agency. 
Economically the plan has been judged 
sound by reputable concerns on the 
order of the General Motors, Westing- 
house Electric, Federal Electric, as well 
as by some of the larger banking insti- 
tutions and bond houses. 

“While the automobile has been large- 
ly used as an example, protection is ap- 
plied to any article that is purchased on 
a time payment plan. Automobile pre- 
miums have amounted to many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, for the reason 
that that was the line which was fol- 
lowed by the company to which I refer 
in ifs original experiments. The house- 
hold utility is rapidly forging to the 
front, and recently an increased interest 
has been evidenced by building and loan 
organizations, real estate concerns and 
bond houses selling all forms of bonds 
and mortgages on a time payment plan; 
likewise savings accounts.” 
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_ Turning his attention to the combina- 
tion life insurance and thrift plan now 
being pushed by savings banks, Mr. 
Davidson ‘gave a word of explanation. 
He said: “Life insurance companies 
have for some time past issued a form 
of life insurance policy that applied to 
savings accounts, but which was issued 
in most instances for a definite sum 
which remained stationary throughout 
the life of the account. 


_ “Today a number of banks are includ- 
ing in their protection this deferred pay- 
ment, which in effect is applied the same 
as would be true were an individual to 
purchase an article of merchandise in- 
volving the same amount that he agrees 
in writing to save over a given period 
with the bank. This involved long term 
deposits. In the instances where life in- 
surance is today being coupled with the 
preferred payment coverage in the pro- 
tection of banks and other articles, the 
amount of life insurance at risk dimin- 
ishes with the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tion on the part of the purchaser or de- 
positor.” 


Few Cases of “Repeater” Hazard 


Mr. Davidson pointed out that the 
dealer does not permit his salesmen to 
sell insurance. For one thing, they are 
not properly equipped; in most instances 
they have not the ability to sell it. “In 
referring to such protection they would 
be building up a sales resistance against 
the articles they most desired to dis- 
pose of,” he said. 


He then stated that in analyzing the 
many thousands of claims that have re- 
sulted from this insurance so far, that 
in very few instances was his company 
subjected to the “repeater” hazard. This 
hazard is one which is frequently found 
to be true in the case of individual ac- 
cident and health policies, where certain 
holders will be known as chronic claim- 
ants. In but the rare instance does the 
purchasers who presents claim at all 
ever present but one claim. “Of course,” 
he added, “this is largely due to the fact 
that most of the notes we are covering 
are for a period not in excess of twelve 
months. However, when you take into 
consideration the fact that we are in- 
cluding, without examination or applica- 
tion, industrial as well as commercial 
classes, this particular feature strikes 
me rather forcefully.” 


The Moral Hazard Problem 


Touching on the problem of moral haz- 
ard, Mr. Davidson said: “To safeguard 
the interests of the insurance carrier, 
the selection of business in the various 
states has been such as not to permit of 
a preponderance of industrial business in 
large manufacturing centers, such as is 
to be found in certain sections of Penn- 
sylvania, racial and other characteristics 
also being taken into consideration, The 
size of the risk is, of course, governed 
by the amount of notes outstanding and 
due monthly. This, in the instance of 
the individual, is invariably a small 
amount as compared to the total in- 
come of the purchaser, whatever his oc- 
cupation or profession may be. 


“An underwriting practice that is also 
to be recommended is that no dealer or 
merchant be protected unless a guar- 
antee in writing is given that not less 
than 90% of the merchandise handled 
under a time payment plan will be cov- 
ered under the insurance contract. Com- 
plete instructions must be furnished the 
dealer at the time the agreement is en- 
tered into, in order that the company’s 
interest may be properly safeguarded.” 





W. B. WISE PROMOTED 

_ William B. Wise is now settled in his 
job as an assistant vice-president of the 
Independence Indemnity. He entered 
the company in 1923 as assistant to Alex- 
ander Sime, who was then assistant vice- 
president in charge of claims. When 
Mr. Sime resigned last July to become 
general agent of the General Accident in 
Atlanta, Mr. Wise took over his duties 
and has handled them so creditably that 
he has been made one of the Indepen- 
dence official family. He was formerly 
superintendent of the liability claims de- 
partment of the Employers’ Liability. 
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_ Michelbacher’s Talk 


(Continued from page 32) 
essential information, thus obtaining in- 
surance under false pretenses; he may 
suppress or distort the conditions sur- 
rounding his risk for the purpose of se- 
curing an erroneous classification or an 
improper allocation ot exposure for rat- 
ing purposes; he may report incorrect 
exposure, thus avoiding payment of a 
proper premium; where he is beneficiary 
and his physical condition determines the 
extent of benefits, he may maligner, seek- 
ing thus to collect greater beneffts than 
he should legitimately receive; or, as 
claimant under other conditions, he may 
concoct crooked claims and thus attempt 
by dishonest means to realize upon the 
indemnity guaranteed by his insurance 
policy. 1 

“In the other case his ignorance, care- 
lessness, inattention or recklessness may 
involve the carrier in claims which the 
ordinarily prudent policyholder would 
avoid. The unsafe automobile driver; 
the employer whose attitude toward 
safety is not proper; the careless person 
who loves display and is notoriously lax 
in the protection of his jewelry; these 
and many others are “bad risks” for the 
insurance carrier because they prevent 
the proper functioning of the law of av- 
erages and introduce the certainty of 
loss into the insurance transaction. 


Examples of Dishonest Practices 


Regarding persons immediately sur- 
rounding the policyholder, Mr. Michel- 
bacher said: “It is not usual to find 
persons of this class in a position to 
profit, except indirectly, by dishonest 
practices. In a few cases such persons 
may be beneficiaries under the insurance 
contract. Thus, in residence burglary 
insurance, property of members of the 
immediate family of the policyholder is 
covered, and it is not unlikely that the 
son or daughter residing in the home of 
the father may present a _ fraudulent 
claim. ; 

“Or, in the case of personal accident 
and health insurance, the relative named 
as beneficiary may conspire to cause the 
death of the policyholder by accident or 
disease, seeking in this manner to ob- 
tain benefits under the insurance policy. 
It is likely also that there may be collu- 
sion between these persons and the pol- 
icyholder, as, for example, where mem- 
bers of the family sue the parent for 
damages as a result of injury sustained 
in an automobile accident, or cooperate 
with him to perpetuate any of the dis- 
honest practices previously referred to. 

He also referred to the countless other 
persons who may become involved at 
some stage of the insurance transaction 
as employes, as members of the public 
exposed to the operations covered by the 
policy, as jurors who may be called upon 
to determine questions of fact where dis- 
puted claims are in litigation, or as crim- 
inals who may seck to ply their nefari- 
ous trade. The inefficient or inexperi- 
enced employe may also cause a serious 
accident, injuring himself, his co-work- 
ers or members of the public. The 
claimant who has been injured may sim- 
ulate a condition more serious than actu- 
ally exists; and the unreasonable motor- 
ist, whose car has been damaged, may 
present an exorbitant claim. These and 
many other types, too numerous to men- 
tion, surround casualty insurance with 
hazards unknown to other forms of 
insurance. 


Urges Investigation of Risks 


_ It was Mr. ‘Michelbacher’s feeling that 
it would never do to ignore these moral 
hazards, for the result of such an atti- 
tude would be calamitous. They must 
be combated with every known preven- 
tive device and among such measures he 
recommended the following: 

A careful investigation of risks be- 
fore they are assumed. The moral haz- 
ard elements of the risk cannot always 
be isolated and studied as such. But it 
Is possible to obtain information con- 
cerning certain phenomena which experi- 
ence has demonstrated are in some man- 
ner linked with those human elements 
which create costly situations for insur- 
ance carriers. The bank clerk who is 


living beyond his means is an unsafe 
prospect for residence burglary insur- 
ance. The habitual drunkard is unin- 
surable for automobile public liability in- 
surance. i 

The dare-devil who is forever taking 
needless chances is a disastrous person- 
al accident risk. A machine shop housed 
in a tumble-down shack with poor equip- 
ment, careless housekeeping, inefficient 
management and superannuated em- 
ployes, has all the earmarks of unde- 
sirability for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance from a moral as well as from a 
physical point of view. 


Will Develop Complete Information 


“The inspection of each risk which is 
doubtful should develop complete infor- 
mation concerning all its elements as 
they exist today,” he said, “Then there 
are data which may be available con- 
cerning the past loss record of the risk. 
lf there is anything detrimental in this 
record which cannot be explained by ex- 
isting physical hazards, the inference 
must be that some intangible moral haz- 
ard factor is present. 

“But assuming that the record is 
clear and the risk is written, the process 
of investigation must nevertheless con- 
tinue because there is never any assur- 
ance that moral hazards will not develop 
some time later during the policy period. 
In fact, it may take some crisis not ap- 
parent at the time the risk is accepted 
to bring into play the factors which 
create moral hazards.” 

Technical Talent Necessary 


2. The carrier should have technical 
talent to analyze this information and 
to deduce correct conclusions from it. In 
some cases the relationship between the 
external data and moral hazards is so 
well established that the mere presence 
of the indications produees a warning 
which the insurance technician dare not 
disregard. But more often the circum- 
stances are not suscepitble of accurate 
analysis; then judgment and intuition 
must guide the technician in his treat- 
ment of the situation. The best term 
for this process is “interpretation,” since 
it involves the construction of miscella- 
neous facts and the deduction therefrom 
of a satisfactory conclusion. 


Need for Educational Work 


3. A process of education, directed to 
the policyholder, which will give him def- 
inite information concerning the hazards 
of the risk, together with advice as to 
appropriate means which may be em- 
ployed to eliminate or to modify these 
hazards. If the attitude of policyholders 
is proper, the result will either be elim- 
ination or modification of certain physi- 
cal and moral hazards within their con- 
trol, provided, of course, that the pre- 
ventive methods suggested by the car- 
riers are efficient. 

Mr. Michelbacher then referred to 
such organizations as the National Hon- 
esty Bureau, which was organized by 
the National Surety in 1923 which has 
as its aim to instill ideas of honesty and 
uprightness and the abhorrence of crime 
into the young and impressionable mind 
during its formation period. 

“Similarly, the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters,” he 
added, “in at least two of its activities 
is seeking by education to remove haz- 
ards from certain branches of the cas- 
ualty business. In one case a strong ef- 
fort is being made to introduce safety 
education into the public schools. In 


the other, a survey is being made to 
produce facts which may be used to con- 
vince the executives of industry that 
safety and efficiency production are in- 
separably related. 


Legislative Activity 

Concluding, Mr. Michelbacher said: 
“But suppose education fails to accom- 
plish results, what then? Is there no 
further remedy available? There is an- 
other method which may be employed, 
namely, that of legislation, but this is 
suggested with hesitation because of the 
radical extremes to which legislative ac- 
tivities in this country have been car- 
ried. 

“It may be safely inferred that the 
moral hazard problem in the field of in- 
surance has not escaped the attention 
of legislators. But much of the legis- 
lation which has been enacted is ill- 
advised, half-baked, illogical, and hence 
does not accomplish the desired purpose. 
The idea should be to make mental and 
moral lapses unprofitable and unattrac- 
tive. The problem of malingering 
should always be considered in framing 
workmen’s compensation laws; the penal 
code should prescribe adequate punish- 
ment for crimes of various descriptions; 
the parole law should not favor the crim- 
inal; the laws and regulations with re- 
spect to the licensing of automobilists 
and the operation of cars upon the pub- 
lic highways should be so framed that 
the unsafe driver will disappear. Not 
only is it essential that there be proper 
legislation on these and other subjects, 
but it is also extremely important that 
legislation, when it is enacted, shall be 
vigorously enforced. Here is a big field 
requiring research and public considera- 
tion. 


The Central Burglary Bureau 


“Another similar movement now under 
way is represented by the so-called burg- 
lary investigation bureau, the purpose of 
which, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the organization, is ‘to improve 
conditions surrounding the writing of 
burglary, theft and robbery insurance in 
Greater New York; to prevent burglar- 
ies, thefts and robberies; and, in co- 
operation with the public authorities, to 
apprehend and prosecute burglars and 
false or fictitious claimants under burg- 
lary, theft and robbery insurance _poli- 
cies, and to cover stolen property.’ These 
are worthy causes; yet they represent 
nothing more than scratches on the sur- 
face of a problem which is universal in 
the sense that it confronts every insur- 
ance carrier. 

“It is too much to expect that moral 
hazards will be entirely eradicated. Hu- 
man nature is inexorable and changes 
but slowly. Our efforts should be to 
control the development of human na- 
ture so that its desirable aspects will be 
strengthened and its undesirable aspects 
banished from the insurance transac- 
tion.” 


The Unstable Dollar 


(Continued from page 9) 

fective means possessed by the Federal 
Reserve system aside from its moral in- 
fluence in controlling the volume of bank 
credit in use and, thereby, the general 
level of commodity prices, is the power 
given in the Federal Reserve act to the 
Kederal Reserve banks to buy and sell 
securities in the open market. 

“The method of operation is as fol- 
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lows: The securities dealt in are short 
term United States securities and com- 
mercial acceptances. If it is determined 
that the business world needs a little 
stimulating, if price levels are decreasing 
and business is becoming slack in cer- 
tain directions, as indicated by the sta- 
tistical studies made on behalf of the 
Federal Reserve system, and it is de- 
termined that an increase in the volume 
of the credit in use would be desirable, 
then the committee having charge of this 
matter, consisting of the governors of 
the five principal Federal Reserve banks, 
determines that the banks, acting joint- 
ly, shall purchase a certain quantity, say 
$25,000,000 or $50,000,000 worth, of gov- 
ernment securities. The amount thus to 
be taken is allocated among the banks 
of the Federal Reserve system, and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York acts 
as the agent for all the banks in the 
system, in effecting these purchases. 

“As offers of securities are constantly 
being made to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, it is easy for it to say 
to some of these would-be sellers of se- 
curities. We will take so much of such 
and such a security, which you offer us 
today. The result is that in a very 
short time the increase in the volume 
of security holdings of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank becomes apparent. A cer- 
tain amount of bank credit has been 
forced into the market, and business has 
been stimulated accordingly, with a re- 
sulting increase in the general price level, 
and a decrease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. 


Made Possible by Large Gold Reserve 


“These operations, on the part of the 
Federal Reserve system are made pos- 
sible today because of the super-abun- 
dance of gold lying in the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve bank. Ordinary bank- 
ing procedure and sound banking prac- 
tice dictate that the gold reserve ratio 
shall be about 40%, that is to say, that 
about 40% of the outstanding obligations 
shall be held by the bank in the form 
of gold. 

“As it happens the gold reserve in the 
United States today, including that actu- 
ally held by Federal Reserve banks and 
that artificially circulated in the form of 
gold certificates, is around 80%. There- 
fore, there is an excess of 100% in the 
gold reserve ratio, that is, it is twice as 
large as it need be. This is conclusive 
proof that there is no fear that any 
— which might be adopted by 
‘ederal Reserve banks would be likely 
to bring the gold reserve ratio to the 
traditional danger point.” 

Mr. Lombard sees this activity of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks as a new and dis- 
tinct policy of central bank operations. 
Heretofore, the practice has always been 
so to govern the outstanding loans that 
the gold reserve ratio would not be in 
danger of violation. Now the policy is 
so to govern the volume of bank credits 
that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar shall be fairly stable and the busi- 
ness shall be kept on a fairly constant 
level. 

“Tt is admitted,” he concluded, “that 
the technique used in connection with 
this new policy has not been perfected; 
that there is not complete unanimity, 
even among the responsible authorities 
of the Federal Reserve system, as to 
what steps should be taken under given 
conditions to accomplish the desired re- 
sults. There is considerable doubt ap- 
parently on the part of these authorities 
as to whether or not their procedure in 
thus stabilizing business and stabilizing 
prices would meet with complete ap- 
proval on the part of the people if it 
were generally known. But with all of 
this it is fair to say that a new policy 
has been adopted; that conscious man- 
agement of the currency and credit vol- 
ume for the purpose of accomplishing 
stabilization, is now being practiced. 





ARTICLE BY SAFETY DIRECTOR 
W. H. Cameron, managing director, 

National Safety Council, has a feature 

article in the December “Human Rela- 

tions,” the house organ of the Indepen- 

dence Companies, on “Selling Safety 
rvice,” 
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Practically every form of Insurance except Life 








| KNOW there is a possibility of my meeting witha serious accident. 
I feel that the only disturber of my income that I will meet, over 
which I have no control, is accident. Accident insurance guarantees 


my income and creates an estate for my dependents should I meet 
with accidental death. 


That is Why I Carry Accident Insurance 


I am connected with a multiple line insurance organization. Almost 
everyone is a prospect for accident insurance. I find accident insur- 
ance is easy to sell because it may mean dollars and cents paid directly 
to the assured. Properly sold it means that the assured has been given 
“The Service That Satisfies.” It is then easier to sell him automobile, 
general lialility, residence theft, etc. 


_ I find accident insurance renews more easily than any other form. 
I am in the insurance business primarily to make money for myself. 


That is Why I Sell Accident Insurance 


[The above advertisement was written by one of our agents] 
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Philadelphia Affair 
A Felicitous Event 


MARYLAND'S HOUSEWARMING 





Representatives of Many Companies 
Present; Oil Painting of President 
F. Highlands Burns Presented 





On Thursday of last week all roads in- 
surancewise in Philadelphia ran to 316- 
322 Walnut Street, the new Philadelphia 
home of the Maryland Casualty Co., and 
a considerable part of the insurance 
population of Philadelphia and vicinity 
traveled the several roads to the house- 
warming ceremonies commemorating the 

opening of this new_ building. 

In the next block is found the splen- 
did new homes of the General Accident 
and The Independence Companies. The 
housewarming ceremonies in connection 
with their opening still lingers in the 
minds of prominent insurance personali- 
ties who attended. This Maryland Casu- 


alty celebration was, therefore, in an 
atmosphere not unused to such func- 
tions. 

From Baltimore had come F. High- 


lands Burns, president; E. J. 
vice- president ; Richard H. 11 hompson, 
fourth vice-president, together with 
thirty-two others including these: 
Ralph F. Proctor, James H. Patton, John A. 
Hartman, Austin J. LeRoy Templeman, 
. W. Rausch, George C. Fritz, T. N. Bartlett, 
B. Owens, J. M. Gillett, Charles W. Mayd- 
well, Carroll Tuhman, Robert Coughlan, George 
exter, George Cushwa, Harry Sprague, E. 
E. Kolb, Wm. T. Harper, G. Murray Seal, Wil- 
liam Geiger, Joseph R. Wilson, Holger Jensen, 
Charles Bengel, A. D. Lazenby, Preston Wright, 
Harry A. Warner, O’Donnell Lee, Nellas Black, 
Percy Bateman, George W. King, Charles R- 
Reifsnider, Lucius White, Jr. 


Sond, Jr., 


Company Directors Present 


The following directors of the Mary- 
land Casualty graced the occasion with 
their presence: Wm. J. Donnelly, Leon 
E. Greenbaum, Charles H. Glassen, 


Harry G. Evans, Theodore F. Krug, Ed- 
ward L. Robinson, I’. Highlands S. Burns, 
Edgard G. Miller, Jr.. Abel A. Rosen- 
burg, Douglas Gorman, Howard E. 
Young, Walter Hopkins, J. K. Voshell, 


Edward J. Bond, Jr. 


Insurance Officials 


Among the executives from other com- 
panics who attended were Messrs. Ben- 
jamin Kush, John Kremer, Sheldon Cat- 
lin, Insurance Company of North Am- 
erica; J. Lynn Turscott, Camden Fire 
Association ; Charles H. Holland, Inde- 
pendence; Asa S. Wing, Provident Mu- 
tual Life; Harold V. Smith and C. M. 
Martindale, Home; Charles F. Frizzell, 
Indemnity ‘Insurance Co. of North Am- 
erica; I‘rederick Richardson and James 
F, Mitchell, General Accident; Nelson D. 
Sterling, Constitution Indemnity, and 
Gustavus Remak, Insurance Co. of State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Resident Managers 


The following resident managers of 
other companies called to offer Resident 
Vice-President Donahue of the Maryland 
their congratulations and best wishes: 

W. W. Berry, Globe Indemnity Co. 

V. V. Williams, London Guarantee. 

A. H. Reese, Le i 

Harvey P. Lambrith, 

ee ard Hoopes, TNictetity 

>» J. McNutt, Georgia 

Tone D. Phar aof, New Amsterdam. 

Harold K. Remmington, Aetna Life. 

Louis Wiederhold, Jr., Underwriters’ 
ciation of the Middle Dept. 

S. H. Pool, Fidelity & Casualty. 

A. S. Wickham, Hartford Steam’ Boiler. 

Samuel J. Carr, American Employers. 

Edmund W. Frain, General Accident. 

- Frank Clancy, 'N. Y. Casualty 

Ts B. Burdsall, Massachusetts Beutios: 

Jos. A. Brady, Commercie Spogeny- 
. 4. 


-, 7 Kane 
. Swan, Ocean. 


There was much of an historical nature 
tied up with the housewarming ceremo- 
nies of this new_ building of the Mary- 
land Casualty in Philadelphia, as it is lo- 
cated on the site of the original Friends’ 

Imshouse, immortalized by Longfellow 
where the poet set the meeting place of 

vangeline with Gabriel after vainly 
seeking each other from the time of their 
exile from Acadia. 


Oldest Policyholder Takes Part 
At 8:30 a. m. the exercises began with 


. Fidelity & P. G. 
“De “posit. 
Casualty. 


Asso- 


the opening of the new building by 
Harry H. Rudolph, 12 South 40th street, 

Philadelphia, the oldest policyholder of 
the company, who was presented on the 
threshold with a gold key to the build- 
ing by John W. Ceashan, resident vice- 
president. 

A couple of hundred employes and 
others witnessed the opening. Follow- 
ing the ceremony a_ flag-raising took 
place on the roof of the new building 
where the exercises were conducted by a 
committee, in charge of Captain G. Lin- 
coln Roat, U. S. Inf., holder of the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and awarded a 
Distinguished Service Cross for gallan- 
try in France, together with other army 
officers present. 

Several hundred guests, including the 
officers and directors of the company, 
who came to Philadelphia from Balti- 
more in private cars over the B. & O. 
to attend the opening, were given a 
buffet luncheon. 


Society of Friends Represented 


Among those present were many of the 
Society of Friends, from whom the site 
was purch; ised. It will be remembered 
that it was the Philadelphia Society of 
Friends which held the property uninter- 
ruptedly for two and a quarter centuries, 
from the time of Penn. 

The luncheon was preceded by the un- 
veiling of a portrait in oil of F. High- 
lands Burns, president, by the Baltimore 
artist, Thomas C. Corner. The presen- 
tation was made by the first vice-presi- 
dent of the pe gee Casualty, Edward 
J. Bond, Jr., and accepted on behalf of 
the Philade ‘Iphia office by John W. Don- 
ahue, resident vice-president, followed by 
remarks by the president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Burns. 

Bond Presents Oil Painting 

In presenting the painting Mr. 
said : 

“This building is a better tribute to 
your business energy, ability and success 
than anything | might say. 

“The Board of Directors felt that on 
this occasion, the opening of the build- 
ing, it would be appropriate to bring 
out the intimate personal relations be- 
tween you and the Home Office and 
show the real personal affection and re- 
gard we all have for the man, John 
ey onahue. 

“Tt gives me the greatest pleasure on 
behalf of the Board of Directors to pre- 
sent to you the picture of our esteemed 
president, as I know you will enjoy re- 


ceiving it as much as we enjoy present- 
ing it.” 


Bond 


Donahue Accepts Painting 


In accepting the painting, which has 
been placed over the mantle in his pri- 
vate office, Resident Vice-President 
Donahue hi id the following to say: 


“T thank you, Mr. Bond, for acting as 
chairman of the portrait committee and 
the work you have so ably done, and I 
also express my deepest appreciation to 
Mr. Robinson and, through him, to the 
executive committee and thus to the 
board of directors for making this won- 
derful likeness of our esteemed president 
possible and in this setting. 

“You are standing on a spot where 
dreams have come true; but yet a spot 
that is enduring and this act of your 
friendship is most becoming because of 
its historic location. 

“My words are but dots on the hori- 
zon of its future life. The dots may fade 
away and be forgotten; but deeds never 
will. ‘True friendship is the most beau- 
tiful thing in life and is unending. 


“Over two and a quarter centuries ago 
this location was left in perpetuity by 
a humble member of the Society of 
Friends, John Martin, prompted bv the 
noblest act of man—the love of his fel- 
lowmen. Longfellow’s poem ‘Evangel- 
ine,’ which will last while American lit- 
erature survives, was also dedicated to 
these premises. 

“We, in succession, write in this por- 
trait the perpetuation of lasting qualities 
of this site in another great man, F. 
Highlands Burns, the office boy who be- 
came the president of one of the great- 
est businesses of the present day; the 


able executive and able insurance man; 
the beloved of his time and a daily model 
for us to see and follow—the friend of 
you and me and all of us. 


“Tt is no mere coincidence that he be- 
comes part of this great, magnificent 
structure; he deserves it and earned it, 
or it would not be on this spot. In 
these lasting surroundings, F. Highlands 
Burns, I leave you for posterity, with 
the wish that God may bless every day 
and every act of your life ‘to the end.” 


President Burns’ Talk 


Following the acceptance of the paint- 
ing presented by the officers and direc- 
tors to Resident Vice-President Dona- 
hue, President F. Highlands Burns of 
the Maryland Casualty, made the follow- 
ing talk: 

“IT appreciate more than I can express 
the kind things which have been said 
about me, even if they do embarrass me, 
but this is not my day and I want to 
say just a few words about some others 
whose day this is. 

“This building is primarily a monu- 
ment to one man, our Resident Vice- 
President John W. Donahue. It is be- 
cause of his intelligence, enthusiastic and 
co-operative work that the company feels 
it not only a wise thing to do, but also 
a pleasure to be able to do what he 
wanted us to do, namely, erect this build- 
ing. He came with the company Octo- 
ber 1, 1900, over twenty-six years ago, 
and at that time there was but one em- 
ploye besides himself. The premiums the 
first year were $28,000. Today there are 
183 employes in this office and the pre- 
miums for the first ten months of the 
year were $2,254,000, The total premiums 
in the past twenty-six years have been 
something over $22,000,000, half of which 
has been written in the past six years 
More important than the volume is the 
fact that the business has been uniform- 
ly profitable, which I am sorry to say 
can not be said of all our offices. 


“T said that this building was primarily 


a monument to Mr. Donahue and re- 
ferred to his work as co-operative. | 
used these two words advisedly. I know 


that no one would be quicker than Mr. 
Donahue to give due credit to those in 
in his organization for their work. To 
him belongs the credit of building the 
most efficient organization he has built, 
of leading and inspiring them, and to 
them the credit of co-operating with him 
in every way. 

“I wish to take this occasion, and it is 
an occasion, as you have been honored 
by having over half the directors and 
every Home Office department head, ex- 
cept those sick, here in Philadelphia to 
do you honor, to express the high re- 
gard in which you are held by all of us, 
both in an official and personal capacity. 
For myself ‘I wish to express my deep 
appreciation of your many years of real 
friendship, and express the hope that it 
will continue until the end. 

“T wish to say a few words of appre- 
ciation to those who have been intimate- 


ly connected with the building of this 
building. 
Credits 
“Mr. Proctor has had general charge 


of the operations and with Mr. 
hue has represented the company. 

“Mr. White, who was associated with 
Mr. Simonson when we built our Home 
Office and who had much to do with that 
operation, was architect. William Steele 
& Son were the contractors and, as you 


Dona- 


can see, have given us a most satisfac- 
tory job. 
“The man who has been on the job 


day and night for the company attend- 
ing to the thousand and one details 
which arise, is John Swanson our Chief 
Engineer in Philadelphia. 

“On behalf of the board of directors 
I wish to express to each of them the 
thanks and appreciation of the company 
for the faithful and efficient work each 
has done. 

“Let me close by expressing the sin- 
cere hope that you, Mr. Donahue, and 
of your staff will live many years to en- 
joy your new home and that the years to 
come will bring each one of you health, 
happiness and prosperity.” 


Donahue Gets Clock 


One of the very interesting incidents 
in connection with the housewarming 
ceremonies of the new Maryland Casual- 
ty building in Philadelphia was the pres- 
entation of a beautitul desk clock to 
Resident Vice-President Donahue by the 
department heads at the Home Office in 
Baltimore. The presentation speech was 
made by Charles W. Maydwell, mana- 
ger of the claim department at the 
tlome Office. 

The story contained in the beautiful 
souvenir entitled “Yesterday and Today,” 
which was distributed to the guests at- 
tending the housewarming ceremonies, 
was trom the pen of Dr. George W. 
King ot the Home Office. The book was 
illustrated with steel engravings of Wil- 
liam Penn, John Martin’s House, the 
Almshouse built in 1729, reproduction of 
the original deed of confirmation from 
William Penn to John Martin, the first 
business building on the Almshouse 
property, erected in 1841; court in rear 
of business building, showing wicket 
gates; the new building of the Mary- 
land Casualty, and Evangeline kneeling 
by the bedside of her dying lover, Ga- 
briel, in the almshouse. 

The souvenir was beautifully printed 
under the direct supervision of Harry 
W. Warner, supervisor of publicity of 
the Maryland Casualty. 


Buffet Luncheon 


An interesting buffet luncheon was 
served from noon to 3:30 o’clock in the 
afternoon, at which time the guests in- 
vited to the ceremonies mingled with the 
home office officials, other members of 
the home office party, the Philadelphia 


= employes and managerial person- 
ne 





LARGE COMPENSATION AWARD 
Jersey City Woman Allowed $14,000 for 
Accidental Drowning Husband; In- 
surance Company to Appeal 


One of the largest compensations ever 
awarded by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau in New Jersey was awarded 
recently to Mrs. Isabelle Sweeney of 
225 Winfield avenue, Jersey City, by 
Deputy Commissioner Charles E. Corbin 
in Jersey City. 

Mrs. Sweeney was given $14,000 for 
the death of her husband, Joseph, who 
was drowned in the Hackensack River 
on March 6 last, while working for the 
Stillman, Delehanty, Ferris Co. 
Sweeney met his death by falling into 
the river from the Lincoln Highway 
bridge due to icy planks upon which he 
was walking. He had been working in a 
cofferdam 35 feet beneath the surface of 
the river and had come up for air and 
treatment at the first aid station. It 
was while walking back to the caisson 
that it is believed he slipped and fell 
into the river and was drowned. 

The Ocean Accident, who insured the 
employes of the firm, claimed that Swee- 
ney was not at work at the time, and 
in addition, the case should have been 
tried in the Admiralty Court instead of 
before the Compensation Bureau. Com- 
missioner Corbin, however, refused to 
entertain the argument and awarded Mrs. 
Sweeney the extreme sum allowed under 
the act. 

The insurance company, through its 
attorney, Thomas Gormley, of Wall, Ca- 
rey, Haight & Hartpence, said it would 
appeal. The award represents compen- 
sation at the rate of $17 a week for 800 
weeks, plus burial and medical expenses. 





MEMBERSHIP OF COUNCIL 

Clarence W. Hobbs in his report on 
the progress of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance during the past 
year said that the membership of this 
council now stands at 53 stock carriers, 
18 mutuals, 6 reciprocals, 4 state funds 
and 1 industrial commission. Seven 
companies have come in and one state 
organization during the year and three 
have resigned. 





The stock of the Commonwealth 
Casualty sold last week at the new high 
level of 23%. 
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G. V. Fuller’s Views On 
Industrial Accidents 


GIVEN TO SAFETY CONGRESS 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin Also Shows the 
Frightful Toll Exacted in 1925 
By Carelessness 

G. V. Fuller, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional) Council on Compensation Insur- 
of his 
interest in the industrial accident prob- 
lem a few wecks ago at the National 
Safety Congress when he submitted an 
analysis to the congress giving a record 
of industrial accidents Over a five year 
period. 

He said: 

“This analysis, giving a record of in- 
dustrial accidents causing fatalities and 
serious disabilities, covers the period 
from 1918 to 1923 inclusive. For the ac- 
cidents involved, the national compensa- 
tion cost to the companies has amounted 
to more than $5,200,000 paid or incurred. 
During this same period and in these 
same classifications our member compa- 
nies have paid or incurred losses on a 
grand total of 71,024 accidents. In mone- 
tary cost this has amounted to almost 
$15,921,000. ‘This spread of data corre- 
sponds to a concurrent payroll exposure 
of approximately $1,047,144,000. Assum- 
ing that the national average wage in 
this industry is $1,000 per man per year, 
it represents roughly an employment of 
well over a million man-years. 

Dublin Notes Auto Fatality Increase 

It was Dr. Louis I, Dublin, chairman, 


ance, gave a decided indication 


statistics committee, National Safety 
Council and statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life, who presented figures 


which, in cold scientific precision, vividly 
expressed the frightful toll exacted last 
year by carelessness. ‘To offset the 
gradual diminution of the death rates 
“for accidental falls, burns, drownings, 
steam railroad accidents, and accidents 
arising out of the operation of street 
cars,” he notes a parallel increase in fa- 
tality caused by automotive agency. 

“It was found that the automobile ac- 
cident death rate in 1925 was 17.2 per 
100,000. On the basis of this rate, it 
was estimated that there occurred in the 
United States during 1925 not less than 
19,800 deaths from automobile activities, 
not counting the fatalities which re- 
sulted from collisions between railroad 
trains or street cars and automobiles. 
... The toll of human life taken by au- 
tomobiles last year in the United States 
was at the rate of well over two persons 
for every hour of the day, or 62 persons 
for every day in the year.” 

These figures would be thoroughly 
disconcerting, were it not for the fact 
that although deaths from automobile 
accidents have increased per capita, this 
is not the case if the rate be computed 
per machine. Then, too, the National 
Safety Council is stimulating reforma- 
tion in the automobile field and no doubt 
the time is not far distant when motor- 
ists, through superior safety teachings, 
will consider it part of their responsi- 
bilities as good citizens to improve this 
menacing situation. 

TO TAKE UP CASE 

Declaring that it has been unable to 
get a satisfactory response from Robert 
Lecky, Jr., Richmond local agent, to sev- 
eral letters written him in regard to a 
controversy growing out of compensa- 
tion cover written by him on members 
of the Virginia National Guard, the ad- 
jutant general’s office has referred the 
correspondence to the attorney general 
of Virginia asking for his opinion in the 
matter and advice as to what further 
procedure to pursue. 


LICENSED IN MICHIGAN 
The Michigan insurance department 
has granted a certificate of authority to 


the Bankers’ Indemnity of Newark, 
N. J. The company is empowered to 


carry on a health and accident, plate 
glass, auto and teams property dam- 
age, liability, and compensation business 
in this state. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,450,000.00 





UNION INDEMNITY 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Executive Offices: 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Liability, Plate Glass 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 
New York 








THE MOST UNGRATEFUL MAN 





Bought a 2-Cent Stamp With $20 Coun- 
terteit Bill; A Lead to Sell Druggists 
Fraud Bonds, Says Mee 
John L. Mee, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies of the National 
Surety, in discussing the possibilities for 
business which the alert casualty and 
surety agent can work up from leads in 
the daily newspapers, told the other day 
how he had run across a news item call- 
ing attention to the “most ungratetul 
man in the world.” He suggests it as a 
lead for fraud bond business by the fol- 

lowing: 

“An article, facetiously written ap- 
peared on the last page of my evening 
paper and it is of much significance. ‘The 
article is headed: ‘Most Ungrateful Man 
in the World.’ A man went into a small 
drug store, bought a two-cent stamp (on 
which there was no profit for the pro- 
prietor) and tendered in payment a 
twenty-dollar bill. The proper change 
was given, only to discover later that the 
bill was a counterfeit. A representative 
thoroughly posted in the surety business 
knows that thousands of like concerns in 
the city are subject to similar losses and 
in need of a fraud bond, which protects 
the holder against losses sustained, not 
only through counterfeit, but in eight 
other ways. He acts vigorously; he so- 
licits eight hours each day using this 
newspaper item as his sales talk. 

“The ability to discern and = ap- 
preciate human interest and to attract 
by the unusual, is the first principal of 
salesmanship. ‘This cannot be accom- 
plished, certainly, by sending word to the 
president of an unbonded concern that 
Bond No. 592 or XYZ of your company 
has just come off the press. If you are 
able to tell him that every employe in 
positions of trust associated with his 
most alert competitor, has been hand 
picked by your company, which will be 
literally true if your company has isued 
a regular schedule bond, then you will 
arouse his interest and open up to him 
the primary service value of fidelity 
bonds, the thorough investigation on the 
part of your company of all important 
employes bonded. 

“Closer perusal of any paper will de- 
velop many more leads to thoroughly 
post the agent or salesman, really fired 
with ambition to sell fidelity and surety 
and burglary lines who wants to be 
posted as to the sources of business. An- 
other phase dealing with the necessity 
of being posted is the advisability of 
subscribing to well edited, broad gauged 
insurance publications. These will fa- 
miliarize him with unusual phases of 
coverage and interpret for him insuring 
clauses incident to claims. This will fur- 
ther broaden his selling talk and put 
him in a position to more comprehen- 


PAY PAYROLLS BY CHECK 





Dr. B. F. Battin, of National Surety, 
Tells Members Newark Kiwanis 
That’s One Way to Fight Crime 
Payment of wages by checks would 
mean a decisive step forward in com- 
bating the crime wave now worrying the 
nation, Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, vice- 
president of the National Surety, told 
members of the Newark Kiwanis Club 

recently at their weekly luncheon. 

The use of armored motor cars, he de- 
clared, does not eradicate the possibility 
of hold-ups of payrolls because money 
has been stolen after delivery. The 
check, he said, is the only sure way to 
end the possibility of payroll hold-ups. 

“The amount of money we deliber- 
ately, almost, turn over to crooks 
every year,” the speaker said, “is ap- 


palling. We may find ways of avoiding 
income taxes and the like, but the 
crooks see that they get theirs. The 


most conservative figures of aggregate 
losses by banditry in this country show 
more than $3,000,000,000 a year.” 

While hold-ups accentuated by the use 
of automobiles and guns, exact the 
heaviest financial losses, Dr. Battin said, 
other forms of crookedness take large 
sums Of money each year, such as forg- 
ery, worthless investments and fake in- 
surance claims. 


MICHIGAN RULING 





Co-operative or Owner-Driven Cab 
Companies Not To Be Allowed to 
Incorporate in the State 


Ruling by Charles J. DeLand, secre- 
tary of state, to the effect that co-opera- 
tive or owner-driven cab companies will 
not be allowed to incorporate in Michi- 
gan in the future because of the fact 
that individual owners are seldom finan- 
cially responsible, is of considerable in- 
terest to Michigan insurance men. 


Insurance of taxicabs and motor buses, 
particularly the liability line, has been 
something of a problem to the com- 
panies, the taxi lines in several cases at- 
tempting to solve it themselves by or- 
ganizing mutuals which, however, have 
usually had such high loss ratios that 
they could scarcely be considered suc- 
cessful. Whether the state department’s 
ruling will have any material effect on 
the situation, of course, is questionable 
although it will undoubtedly have a ten- 
dency to strengthen the demand for in- 
surance from those lines which wish to 
emphasize to the public their entire re- 
liability. 








sively explain his coverage and to add to 
his discussions essential touches of hu- 
man nature.” 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders Over $3,000,000 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 


Automobile 
Plate Glass 


Property Damage 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 








S. B. Perkins Heads 
Casualty Actuaries 


ELECTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 





Line-up of Other Officers and Council 
Members Appointed; New Fellows 
and Associates 





S. B. Perkins, assistant secretary, 
compensation and liability department, 
ot tne ‘Travelers, was elected president 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society at its 
annual meeting last week in New York, 
Mr. Perkins will be supported by the fol- 
lowing: vice-president: George Moore, 
assistant secretary and actuary, Royal 
Indemnity : second vice-president; 
Thomas F. Tarbell, actuary, accident and 
liability department, Aetna Life. Richard 
Fondiller, of Woodward, Fondiller & 
Kyan, was re-elected secretary-treasurer; 
Robert J. McManus, assistant statisti- 
cian, compensation and liability depart- 
ment of the Travelers, was re-elected 
editor, and William Breiby, of Fackler & 
Breiby, New York, re-elected librarian, 

The following were elected members 
of the council: Sidney D. Pinney, actu- 
ary, compensation and liability depart- 
ment, of the Travelers, for three years; 
Marcus Meltzer, statistician, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, for three years; Henry Farrer, as- 
sistant secretary, Independence Indem- 
nity, for three years, and Benedict D. 
Flynn, secretary of the Travelers, for 
one year. 

I'he council proposed to the society 
the admission of the following as Fel- 
lows without examination, as coming 
within the terms of the constitution, 
— ballot, they were declared admit- 
ted: 

Charles E. Hodges, president, American Mu 
tual Liability; William L. Mooney, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Life; Bertrand A. Page, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Life; Jesse S. Phillips, president, 
Great American Indemnity; Roy A. Wheeler, 
vice-president and actuary, Liberty Mutual of 
Boston, 

_ The following, having passed all exam- 
inations, have been admitted as Fellows 
and granted diplomas : 

_H._G. Crane, National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance; C. M. Graham, assistant actuary, 
State Insurance Fund; C. J. Haugh, Jr., assist- 
ant actuary, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters; W. H. Kelton, assistant 
actuary, life department of the Travelers; A. N. 
Matthews, casualty actuarial department of the 
Travelers; O. C. Richter, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Fourteen other candidates have also 

passed the examinations and have been 
enrolled as associates. They are as fol- 
lows: 
_ Elgin R. Batho, Bankers Life of Des Moines; 
F, Stuart Brown, statistician, Norwich Union 
Indemnity; E. Alfred Davies. budget supervisor, 
Liberty Mutual; G. V. Fuller, assistant secre- 
tary, National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance; Grace G. Hall, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company; Henry H. Jackson, asso- 
ciate actuary, National Life of Vermont; Mark 
Kormes, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; R. M. Marshall, National Council 
on Compensation Insurance; N, E. Masterson, 
Statistician, Hardware Mutual Casualty of Ste- 
vens Point, Wisconsin; John L. Milne, assistant 
actuary, Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of Phila- 
delphia; D. M. Overholser, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters; E. S. Skill- 
Ings, statistician, Utilities Mutual of New York; 
Ww. Somerville, Underwriter, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty; George P. Welch, statistician, 
Goodwin-Beach & Co. of Hartford. 


AUSTRALIA STATE INSURANCE 

During the present session of the 
Western Australia Parliament, the pre- 
mier, Mr. Collier, introduced to the 
House of Assembly a State Insurance 
Bill. He said it provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Government Insurance Of- 
fice, to carry on workers’ compensation 
insurance business. It was not intended 
to handle fire, life, or general insurance. 
Possibly the experience that would be 
gained would justify the State going fur- 
ther, but even then a new enterprise 
would not be undertaken, as State insur- 
ance was already in operation in other 
parts of the world. The office would be 
under the control of an officer appointed 
by the Government for seven years. It 
was proposed to make the insurance 
business, as far as workers’ compensa- 
tion was concerned, a State monopoly. 
It was also proposed to ratify the exist- 
ing policies as effected by the Govert- 
ment in the past few months. A State 





insurance office was the natural corol- 
lary of compulsory insurance. 
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And also something to digest. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 
Give mea healthy mind, Good Lord, 
“To keep the pure and good in sight, 
Which,seeing Sin, is not appalled, 
But finds a way to set it right. 
Give me a mind that is not bored 
That does not whimper, whine or sigh. 
Dont let me worry overmuch ” 
About the Fussy thing ealled J. 
Give measense of humour, Lord, 
Give me the grace to see a joke; 
To get some happiness in life; 


se ; (5 mea geod digestion, Lord, 
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The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices—PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance » Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 





+4#[ These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders ]*- 
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